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jYOJ'EAfBER,  igos 


I 

'I'ME  FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  THE  RE- 
POR1'  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  (  1893)^ 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  President  (i.  Stanley  Hall’s 
large  work  entitled  the  Pyscliolo^i^y  of  ailolcsccnce,  that  long 
and  interesting  chapter  which  deals  with  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  education,  the  learned  author  describes  “  three  ex¬ 
traordinary  fallacies  ”  perpetrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  d'en  to  the  National  Conncil  of  Education,  a  report 
issued  iti  1893,  and  apparently  accepted  with  satisfaction  by 
the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  serviceable  document  at  that 
time  and  since.  These  three  fallacies  are  said  by  President 
Hall  to  he  “only  clever  recruiting  precepts,  special  pleas  of 
able  advocates  holding  briefs  for  the  college,  rather  than  the 
judicial  decisions  of  educational  statesmanship.”  As  stated 
by  President  Hall  they  are  as  follows:  (i)  "  Every  subject 
which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long 
as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the 
jnipil  may  he,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease.”  (2) 
“  All  subjects  are  of  equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally 
well.”  (3)  “  Fitting  for  college  is  e.ssentially  the  same  as 
fitting  for  life.”  I  proix).se  to  examine  these  three  principles, 
which  to  President  Hall  .seem  fallacies,  and  to  consider  to 
what  extent  each  one  of  them  is  really  affirmed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  hoping  to  convince  you  that  these  prin- 
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ciples,  within  tlie  limitations  stated  in  the  Report,  far  from 
I)eing  fallacies,  are  sound  and  permanent  educational  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  which  alone  a  truly  democratic  school  system  can 
he  based. 

Let  me  first  recall  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  This  Committee — the  first  of  the  re¬ 
cent  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  number  of  members — consisted  of  four  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  (three  from  state  universities,  and  one  from 
an  endowed  university),  one  president  of  a  woman’s  college, 
one  professor  in  a  coeducational  college,  three  headmasters  of 
secondary  schools,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington,  who  was  a  superintendent  of  schools  before  he 
was  Commissioner.  One  of  the  state  university  presidents  had 
previously  been  for  several  years  principal  of  a  city  high  school, 
'riie  subject  the  Committee  was  to  study  was  uniformity  in 
secondary-school  programs  and  in  requirements  for  admission 
to  college :  but  it  was  to  study  this  subject  in  a  peculiar  way 
specified  by  the  National  Council,  namely  by  holding  “  a  con¬ 
ference  of  school  and  college  teachers  of  each  principal  sub¬ 
ject  which  enters  into  the  program  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  into  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college, — as,  for  example,  of  Latin,  of  geometry,  or  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history, — each  Conference  to  consider  the  proper  limits 
of  its  subject,  the  best  methcxls  of  instruction,  the  most  desir¬ 
able  allotment  of  time  for  the  subject,  and  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  pupil’s  attainments  therein,  and  each  Conference 
to  represent  fairly  the  different  parts  of  the  country.”  It  was 
this  method  of  inquiry,  prescribed  by  the  Council,  which  gave 
lasting  value  to  the  Committee’s  work. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  after  certain  preliminary  studies 
and  discussions,  organized  Conferences  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  (i)  Latin;  (2)  Greek;  (3)  English;  (4)  other 
modern  languages;  (5)  mathematics;  (6)  physics,  astronomy, 
and  chemi.stry;  (7)  natural  history;  (8)  history,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  political  economy;  and  (9)  geography.  This  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  had  great  importance;  for  it  limited  and  in 
some  measure  gave  direction  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
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I'Lach  Conference  consisted  of  ten  members.  These  nine  Con¬ 
ferences  met  on  the  28th  of  December,  1892,  at  eight  different 
places,  the  Conferences  on  Latin  and  Greek  meeting  at  the 
same  place — the  University  of  Michigan.  The  ninety  ap- 
I)ointed  members  of  the  Conferences  were  divided  as  follows: 
forty-seven  were  in  the  service  of  colleges  or  universities, 
forty-two  in  the  service  of  schools,  and  one  was  a  government 
official,  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  university.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  college  men,  however,  had  also  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  schools.  /Ml  the  Conferences  sat  for  three  day.s. 
with  their  full  membership,  except  that  one  member  was 
absent  from  the  C(«iference  on  geography.  Their  discussions 
were  earnest  and  thoro;  but  in  every  Conference  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  unity  of  opinion  was  arrived  at.  The  Rei»ort  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  could  not  he  prei)ared  until  all  the  reports 
of  the  Conferences  had  been  printed,  after  revision  in  proof 
by  their  respective  chairmen.,  d'he  final  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  from  the  8th  to  the  i  ith  of  November, 
sixteen  months  after  the  apix>intment  of  the  Committee. 
Previous  to  this  meeting  a  preliminary  rejxirt.  and  a  revision 
of  the  preliminary  report  made  with  the  aid  of  comments  and 
suggestions  from  members  of  the  Committee,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  correspondence.  A  third  revise  was  the 
result  of  the  meeting  in  Noveml)er,  1893,  at  which  discussion 
had  been  vigorous  and  comprehensive.  The  actual  report  of 
the  Committee  was  the  result  of  a  further  correspondence 
carried  on  for  three  weeks  concerning  the  third  revise.  The 
Report  was  unanimous,  except  that  President  Baker  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  objected  to  the  implication  he  found 
in  some  passages  of  the  Report  to  the  effect  that  “  one  study 
is  as  gorxl  as  another  ”  (the  ])hrase  is  his),  and  also  held  the 
opinion  that  the  Committee  could  have  produced  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  program  for  secondary  schcxils  if  it  had  had  more 
time,  on  which  account  he  advocated  continuance  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee.  This  latter  opinion  President  Baker  has 
consistently  held  ever  since;  and  he  has  for  the  last  three  years 
been  urging  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  make  a 
thoro  study  of  the  culture  element  and  the  economr  of  time 
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in  the  whole  course  of  education.  It  was  he  wdio  presented 
to  the  Council  in  1891,  when  he  was  Principal  of  the  Denver 
High  School,  a  valuable  report  on  the  same  subject  which  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  later  appointed  to  consider. 

The  Committee  suggested  a  list  of  questions  for  discussion 
in  each  Conference,  one  of  which  was  the  following: 
“  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school, 
and  for  those  who  are  presumably  going  to  neither?”  This 
question  w'as  answered  unanimously  in  the  negative  by  the 
Conferences,  and  the  Committee  of  'Fen  unanimously  agreed 
with  the  Conferences.  These  ninety-nine  honest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  teachers,  intimately  concerned  either  with  the  actual 
work  of  American  secondary  schools  or  with  the  results  of 
that  work  as  they  appear  in  students  who  go  to  college,  and 
fairly  representing  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  unani¬ 
mously  declared  that  “  every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in 
the  secondary  sch(K)ls  should  be  taught  in  the  same  w  ay  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  lont^  as  he  pitrsiu's  it,  no 
matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at 
what  i)oint  bis  education  is  to  cease”;  and  yet  President  Hall 
calls  this  princiide.  or  working  rule,  an  ”  extraordinary 
fallacy.” 

Let  us  first  observe  the  limitations  of  this  principle.  It  does 
not  affirm  that  all  pupils  should  study  the  same  subjects,  or 
that  all  pupils  should  pursue  a  given  subject  the  same  length 
of  time.  In  lK)th  these  important  respects  the  utmost  freedom 
and  variety  may  exist  in  any  secondary  school,  and  yet  this 
fundamental  princijile  may  be  strictly  observed  therein.  This 
freedom  and  variety  are  secured  by  the  significant  clause — 
”  so  long  as  he  pursues  it.”  The  affirmation,  fairly  construed, 
includes  three  distinct  propositions :  ( i )  there  is  a  best  way 

of  beginning  and  pursuing  each  subject  in  its  elements,  which 
best  way  every  class  that  attacks  it  at  all  should  follow;  (2) 
there  arc  certain  topics  within  each  subject  which  all  children 
who  take  up  the  subject  may  best  devote  their  time  to;  and 
(3)  these  topics  can  be  defined  with  a  good  deal  of  precision 
and  a  fair  degree  of  expert  consent.  Moreover,  to  give  effect 
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to  these  propositions  in  any  school  system  there  must  be  some 
number  of  week-hours  wliich  are  to  be  devoted  to  it  thru 
some  number  of  months  by  every  pupil  who  is  to  study  it  at 
all.  Evidently  the  principle  under  consideration  has  impor¬ 
tant  applications  in  program-making  and  in  the  quest  for 
desirable  uniformity  in  secondary  schools. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prime  object  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  to  procure,  if 
l)ossible,  a  higher  degree  of  uniformity  in  school  programs 
and  in  rc(|uirements  for  admission  to  college  than  then  existed; 
and  it  was  for  the  Committee  to  consider  what  kind  of  uni¬ 
formity  was  desirable  and  what  was  undesirable.  Without 
a  program,  made  by  assigning  certain  studies  to  certain  hours 
in  certain  years,  no  school  can  do  its  work.  It  is  well  to  talk 
much  and  strongly,  as  President  Hall  does,  about  individualiz¬ 
ing  instruction — indeed  I  have  done  my  share  of  such  talking 
myself — but  every  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  least  ex¬ 
perience  knows  that  every  secondary  school  must  have  a 
program  or  programs,  and  that  most  of  the  instruction 
must  be  addressed  to  classes  and  not  to  individual  pupils. 
Some  amount  of  standardizing,  quantifying,  calibrating,  or 
schematizing  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  to  use  some  of 
President  Hall’s  rather  contemptuous  words,  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  in  every  school.  The  only  (|uestion  is — what  shall 
the  amount  be?  The  ninety-nine  teachers  who  constituted 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  its  Conferences,  said  unanimously, 
— the  uniformity  should  apply  to  the  metho<l  of  teaching  and 
to  the  selection  of  the  fundamental  topics  in  each  subject 
which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school,  but  not  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  by  the  individual  ptqjil,  or  to  the  length 
of  time  that  the  individual  pupil  pursues  each  subject.  The 
arguments  for  this  limited  uniformity  are  overwhelmingly 
strong.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  the  only  economical  way 
to  use  the  teaching  force  in  any  school.  For  example,  if 
algebra  were  taught  from  the  beginning  onward,  in  three  or 
four  different  ways  at  different  rates  to  three  or  four  different 
sets  of  pupils  in  the  same  school,  there  would  inevitably  be  a 
great  waste  of  teaching  force  in  the  process;  and  whatever 
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was  wasted  on  algebra  would  probably  be  lost  to  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Secondly,  in  democratic  society  the  classification  of 
pupils,  according  to  tbeir  so-called  probable  destinations,  should 
be  postponed  to  the  latest  possible  time  of  life.  It  is  common 
in  Europe  to  classify  children  very  early  into  future  peasants, 
mechanics,  trades-people,  merchants,  and  professional  people, 
and  to  adapt  deliberately  the  education  of  children  from  a  very 
early  age  to  this  decreed  destination.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  ours,  these  early  determinations  of  the  career  should  be 
avoided  as  long  as  possible,  particularly  in  public  schools. 
For  example,  the  point  in  the  program  of  the  public  high 
school  at  which  the  pupils  who  are  going  to  college  diverge 
from  the  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  should  be  placed 
as  late  as  possible,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  college,  which 
President  Hall  erroneously  believes  was  the  governing  motive 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
whose  educational  careers  and  life  careers  should  not  be  too 
early  determined.  President  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that  the  European  discriminations  according  to  “  ultimate 
goals  ”  constitute  a  “  precious  development.”  He  distinctly 
e.x'presses  ai)im)val  of  the  choice  “  between  academic  and  other 
careers  made  before  the  teens.”  He  likes  the  differences  in 
both  method  and  matter  between  the  courses  in  English  public 
secondary  schools  and  those  in  the  great  endowed  fitting 
schools, — the  first  being  plebeian,  the  second  aristocratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  German  classification  into  Gymnasia,  Real 
schools,  and  Volk  schools,  and  the  very  different  treatment  of 
the  pupils  in  these  three  sorts  of  schools  command  his  ad¬ 
miration.  In  short,  he  believes  that  the  destinations  of  the 
pupils  should  be  settled  and  taken  into  account  before  the 
teens.  Now  the  American  high  school  is,  in  the  first  place, 
destined  for  children  who  have  already  entered  their  teens; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  emphatically  a  school  in  which 
training  for  power  and  general  cultivation  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  as  distinguished  from  training  in  special  means 
of  obtaining  a  predestined  sort  of  livelihood.  No  one  has 
stated  this  truth  more  strongly  than  President  Hall. 
Thoughtful  students  of  his  Psychology  of  adolescence  will 
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refuse  to  believe  that  the  American  public  intends  to  have  its 
children  sorted  before  their  teens  into  clerks,  watchmakers, 
lithographers,  telegraph  operators,  masons,  teamsters,  farm 
laborers,  and  so  forth,  and  treated  differently  in  their  schools 
according  to  these  prophecies  of  their  appropriate  life  careers. 
Who  are  to  make  these  prophecies?  Can  parents?  Can 
teachers  ?  Can  university  presidents,  or  even  professional 
students  of  childhood  and  adolescence?  I  have  watched  many 
hundreds  of  successful  careers  which  no  one — not  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  affectionate  parent — could  have  prophesietl 
of  the  runners  at  twelve  years  of  age;  and  I  have  always 
Ijelieved  that  the  individual  child  in  a  democratic  society  had 
a  right  to  do  his  own  prophesying  about  his  own  career,  guided 
by  his  own  ambitions  and  his  own  capacities,  and  abating  his 
aspirations  only  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  those  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to 
keep  them  at  school  until  tluey  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
determination  of  the  specific  means  of  earning  the  individual’s 
livelihood  should  be  [postponed  till  after  graduation  at  the  high 
school. 

Another  of  President  Hall’s  arguments  against  the  principle 
under  consideration — indeed,  he  places  this  argument  first  in 
order — is  that  it  “  does  not  apply  to  the  great  army  of  incapa- 
bles,  shading  down  to  those  who  should  be  in  schools  for 
dullards  or  abnormal  children,  for  whose  mental  development 
heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early  arrest.”  The  fact 
mentioned  in  this  sentence  is  correct.  The  principle  does  not 
apply  to  incapables  or  abnormal  dullards ;  but  when  considered 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  principle  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  a  fallacy,  this  sentence  itself  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  several  remarkable  assumptions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  that  the  incapables  or  abnormal  children  may  properly 
be  called  a  “  great  army.”  Now,  within  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  there  may  possibly  be  incapables  enough  to  constitute 
an  army,  say  a  hundred  thousand,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
strong,  in  a  school  population  of  many  millions ;  but  relatively 
to  the  total  number  of  school  children,  the  incapables  are 
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always  but  an  insignificant  proportion;  so  that  any  school 
superintendent  or  principal  who  should  construct  his  programs 
with  the  incapables  chiefly  in  mind  would  be  a  person  profes¬ 
sionally  demented.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  mis¬ 
leading  suggestion  than  is  contained  in  those  two  short  words, 
“  great  army.”  Next,  the  sentence  suggests  that  the  decrees 
of  heredity  can  be  easily  read,  and  are  to  be  accepted  without 
distru.st.  Now.  the  plain  fact  is  that  heredity  seldom  gives 
any  certain  advice  before  the  teens,  and  the  decrees  attributed 
to  it  are  not  only  uncertain  in  themselves  till  much  later  in 
life,  but  are  often  attributable  to  other  sources.  Again,  this 
sentence  states  that  heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early 
arrest,  as  if  these  two  things — slow  ])ace  and  early  arrest — 
inevitably  belonged  together.  On  the  contrary,  a  slow  pace 
often  indicates  long  profitable  continuance.  No  sensible 
parents  who  possess  good  judgment  and  ade(|uate  resources 
ever  stop  the  education  of  their  children  because  the  intellectual 
I)ace  of  those  children  is  slow.  They  persevere,  and  by  per¬ 
severance  often  help  their  children  to  win  infinite  rewards. 
The  early  arrest  is  no  more  expedient  for  the  slow-witted  than 
for  the  quick-witted ;  and  the  slowness  itself  is  often  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  have  failed  to  find 
out  the  subject  in  which  the  individual  child  sui)posed  to  be 
slow  would  prove  to  be  quick.  That  little  clause,  “  for  whose 
mental  develoi)ment  heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early 
arrest,”  is.  in  my  judgment,  crammed  with  educational  error 
and  injustice.  The  early  arrest  of  education  for  multitudes  of 
children  is  nowadays  recognized  as  a  great  evil,  which  mo<lern 
public-school  systems  should  contend  against  in  every  possible 
way,  and  seek  remedies  for  thru  evening  schools,  free 
lectures,  public  libraries,  and  all  the  other  means  by  which 
the  youth  or  the  adult,  who  has  been  compelled  to  abbreviate 
his  school  life,  may  remedy  this  defect  in  later  years.  It, 
therefore,  is  not  an  evil  which  democratic  s(x:iety  proposes  to 
accept,  submit  to,  and  recognize  in  the  construction  of  its 
public-school  programs.  The  American  teacher  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  accept  the  principle  that  the  child  whose  education  is 
to  be  shortest  should  have  the  scrappiest  and  least  power-giving 
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course,  just  because  the  course  is  to  be  short.  If  the  course- 
is  to  he  short,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  its  elements 
and  their  combination  should  he  the  best  |x)ssihle.  Then  the 
sliort  course  will  also  he  good  for  the  children  who  are  going 
on  longer.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  this  first 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Hall  stigmatizes  as  an  “  extraordinary  fallacy.”  is  likely 
to  hold  its  place  fimily  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
secondary-school  policies. 

d'he  second  fallacy  which  President  Hall  attributes  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten  he  states  as  follows;  “  All  subjects  are  of 
e(|ual  educational  value  if  taught  ecpially  well.”  This  dogma 
is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten ;  hut  it  seems  to  he  implied  in  some  of  the  ojjinions 
expressed  by  the  several  Conferences  and  by  the  Committee. 
Here  are  nine  Conferences  on  nine  different  subjects,  all  mak¬ 
ing  strong  suggestions  concerning  the  programs  of  i>rimary 
and  grammar  schools,  generally  with  some  reference  to  the 
subsequent  programs  of  secondary  schools.  They  desire  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  grades.  The  six  Conferences  on  the  newer  subjects — ■ 
English;  other  modern  languages;  physics,  astronomy,  and 
chemistry;  natural  history;  history,  civil  government,  and 
l)olitical  economy;  and  geography — desired  to  have  their  re¬ 
spective  subjects  made  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  Latin. 
Greek,  and  mathematics  in  weight  and  influence  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  altho  they  were  well  aware  that  educational  tradi¬ 
tion  was  adverse  to  this  desire,  and  that  many  teachers  felt 
strong  distrust  of  these  subjects  as  disciplinary  material.  This 
manifest  desire  of  six  Conferences  on  comparatively  new  sub¬ 
jects,  felt  by  e.xi>erts  in  the  several  subjects,  and  urged  in  the 
reports  of  these  Conferences  with  ingenuity  and  vigor,  is  the 
main  foundation  for  the  impression  received  by  some  rapid 
readers  of  the  Report  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  believed  one 
subject  of  study  to  be  as  goorl  as  another.  The  impression 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  observing  that  all  these  Ix^dies  of 
experts  desired  to  have  the  elements  of  their  several  subjects 
taught  earlier  than  they  now  are,  the  Conferences  on  the  newer 
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subjects  thus  seeking-  an  advantage  whicli  tlie  older  subjects 
have  long  possessed.  Furthermore,  all  the  Conferences  state 
that  more  highly  trained  teachers  are  needed  in  both  the 
•elementary  and  secondary  schools,  particularly  for  the  newer 
subjects.  These  recommendations  may  seem  to  imply  that 
“all  subjects  are  of  ec[ual  educational  value  if  taught  equally 
well,”  but  the  abstract  doctrine  can  only  he  inferred  from  the 
Reix)rt  of  the  Committee.  It  is  not  therein  stated  or  laid 
<lown.  The  doctrine  may  he  inferred  from  some  remarks  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  itself  on  its  tables  of  the  instruction 
(estimated  by  the  number  of  weekly  i>eriods  assigned  .to  each 
subject )  to  be  given  in  a  .secondary  .school  during  each  year 
of  a  four-years’  course;  for  the  Committee  obviously  believed 
that  a  selection  of  studies  for  the  individual  pupil  would  have 
to  be  made,  at  least  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  secondary-school  course,  and  moreover  that  different 
schools  would  select  different  subjects  to  teach,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  many  good  subjects  in  order  to  teach  thoroly 
the  few  that  they  were  ])repared  to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 
Such  selections,  whether  for  the  individual  i)npil  or  for  the 
.school,  imply  that  many  different  groups  of  selected  subjects 
may  have  ecpial  educational  value,  d'he  Committee,  however, 
obviously  gave  great  weight  to  thoroness  in  any  ])rogram  of 
study  for  the  individual  pupil  or  for  the  school;  and  to  attain 
thoroness  in  the  subjects  chosen  undoubtedly  seemed  to  them 
more  important  than  to  teach  any  i)articular  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects,  provided  always  that  every  course  of  study  followed  in 
^  secondary  school  should  provide  excursions  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  fields  of  knowledge,  such  as  languages,  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  natural  science. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  limitations  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration  as  inferred  from  scattered  passages  in 
the  Rejxirt  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  had  not  in  mind  every  possible  subject  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  reported,  after  elalxjrate  inquiry,  that  the  total 
number  of  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schfx>ls  of  the  United 
States  did  not  exceed  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were  found  in 
but  few  schools.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  of  Ten  had 
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not  more  than  twenty-seven  subjects  to  oMisider  at  all.  Even 
if  they  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  these  twenty-seven  sub¬ 
jects  were  of  equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally  well,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  to  them  the  doctrine  that  all 
subjects  are  of  cfjual  educational  value.  Just  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  believed  on  this  ix)int  may  best  be  stated  in  their  own 
language,  as  follows:  “  No  doubt  the  recommendations  of  the 
nine  Conferences,  if  well  carried  out,  might  fairly  be  held  to 
make  all  the  main  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college  or  scientific 
■school.”  Observe  the  qualification.s — “  the  main  subjects  ” 
and  “  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college  or  .scientific 
school.”  The  Committee  explain  what  they  mean  by  these 
qualifications;  for  they  go  on  to  say,  “They  (the  main  sub¬ 
jects)  would  all  be  taught  consecutively  and  thoroly,  and 
would  all  be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  'fhey  would  all  be 
used  for  training  the  powers  of  observation,  memory,  expres¬ 
sion,  and  reason,  and  they  would  all  be  g(X)d  to  that  end,  altho 
<lififering  among  themselves  in  (piality  and  substance.”  And 
again,  “  h'very  youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent 
four  years  in  studying  a  few  subjects  thoroly,  and  on  the  theory 
that  all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educa¬ 
tional  rank  for  the  purjxi.ses  of  admission  to  college,  it  would 
tnake  no  difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the 
program.  He  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  uniformity  in  recpiirements  for 
admission  to  college  w'as  one  of  the  topics  especially  to  be 
studied  by  this  Committee.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  pre¬ 
pared  four  programs,  called  respectively  Classical,  Scientific, 
.Modern  Languages,  and  English ;  and  they  said  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  “  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  satisfactory 
comidetion  of  any  one  of  the  four-years’  courses  of  study 
cmlMxlied  in  the  foregoing  programs  should  admit  to  cor¬ 
responding  courses  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  They 
Ijclieve  that  this  close  articulation  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  w'ould  be  advantageous 
alike  for  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  country.” 
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This  statement  is  a  good  interpretation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  in  saying  that  “all  the  subjects 
are  to  he  considered  ecjuivalent  in  educational  rank 
for  the  i)ur|)oses  of  admission  to  college.”  All  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Committee  concerning  the  equivalence  of 
different  studies  had  an  intensely  practical  bearing,  being- 
based  on  programs  for  secondary  schools  and  requirements 
for  admission  to  college,  which  were  necessarily  compromises 
and  accommodations  to  existing  conditions.  They  were  not 
educational  dogmas,  but  i)ractical  suggestions  to  jModuce 
sm(X)th  action  in  a  complicated  educational  machine,  which 
has  to  be  mended  and  improved  while  incessantly  running. 
It  is  not  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  the 
])hrase  “  One  study  is  as  good  as  another  ”  occurs,  hut  in  the 
Minority  Report  signed  by  President  Raker,  who  thought  that 
doctrine  im])lied  in  certain  passages  of  the  Committee’s  Report, 
and  felt  obliged  to  protest  against  it.  Yet  President  Baker 
carefully  adds,  “  If  I  rightly  understood,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  rejected  the  theory  of  etpiivalence  of  studies  for  a 
general  education.”  He  was  (|uitc  right,  and  accordingly  that 
doctrine  is  not  found,  exce]>t  iii  a  (|ualihed  and  limited  form, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  d'cn.  President  Hall  puts 
within  (|Uotation  marks  the  sentence,  “  All  subjects  are  of 
ecpial  educational  value  if  tatight  equally  well  ”;  but  this  sen¬ 
tence  cannot  have  been  cptoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  d'en. 

The  Committee’s  third  "  extraordinary  fallacy  ”  is  stated 
by  President  Hall  in  the  following  form:  “  Fitting  for  college 
is  essentially  the  same  as  fitting  for  life,”  and  he  calls  this 
])roix)sition  a  “  surd  ”  related  to  the  two  preceding  fallacies, 
the  term  “  surd  ”  presumably  indicating  that  the  proposition 
is  irrational.  This  doctrine  is  nowhere  laid  down  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  in  the  reports  made  by  the 
several  Conferences  to  the  Committee.  It  is  nothing  but  an 
inference  from  the  unanimously  adopted  recommendation  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
every  pui)il  so  long  as  he  pursues  it;  and  it  is  clearly  an  unjust 
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inference  from  that  projKtsition,  for  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
indispensable  qualification  “  so  long  as  he  pursues  it.”  The 
Conference  on  history,  civil  government,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  declared  that  their  interest  was  chiefly  ”  in  the  school 
children  who  have  no  ex])ectation  of  going  to  college,  the 
larger  number  of  wbom  will  not  even  enter  a  high  school  ” ; 
and  they  added  that  their  "  recommendations  are  in  no  way 
directed  to  building  u])  the  colleges  or  increasing  the  number 
of  college  students.”  Several  other  Conferences  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  I’ndoubtedly  the  Committee  and  the  Con¬ 
ferences  all  believed  that  whatever  improves  the  scIkhiIs  must 
improve  the  colleges;  but  the  object  in  view  from  first  to  last 
was  the  benefit  of  the  school  children.  President  Hall  must 
have  been  led  to  attribute  this  related  surd  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten  by  his  own  confident  belief  that  the  guitling  motive  of 
the  Committee  was  the  desire  to  recrnit  the  colleges — a  motive, 
by  the  way.  not  vicious  iti  itself,  which  may  have  l>een  to 
some  extent  in  the  mind  of  the  .\ational  Council  of  Education 
when  it  appointed  the  Committee  of  Ten,  inasmuch  as  the 
Committee  was  instructed  to  study  uniformity  in  the  re(|uirc- 
ments  for  admission  to  college.  That  uniformity  is  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  secondary  schools,  hut  a  secondary  effect 
of  it  might  be  to  recruit  more  freely  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  This  secondary  effect,  however,  can  hardly  be  C(M1- 
sidered  an  evil. 

Let  ns  now  examine  the  doctrine  ‘‘  h'itting  for  college  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  fitting  for  life,”  altho  this  doctrine  is  not 
found  explicitly’^  in  the  Reixirt  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It 
is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  colleges  to  fit  the  young  men 
who  come  under  their  care  for  successful  and  honorable  careers 
in  the  real  world;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  true  that  a 
young  man  who  i)ursues  a  preparatory  course  of  stiuly,  which 
lasts  till  he  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
ought  to  be  better  prei)ared  for  life  than  the  boy  whose  pre¬ 
paratory  course  is  ended  at  eighteen  or  at  fourteen.  Whether 
their  preliminary  training  stop  at  fourteen,  at  eighteen,  or  at 
twenty-two,  all  these  youths  are  going  out  into  life,  and  they 
.are  all  being  fitted  for  life.  If  the  high  sch<H)l  is  well  planned. 
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it  will  certainly  give  its  pupils  a  better  preparation  for  earning 
a  satisfactory  livelihood  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  age  of  fourteen.  Clearly,  if  the  high  school  does 
not  fit  a  boy  for  life  four  years  better  than  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  scIkk)!  is,  in  some  measure,  failing  to  perform  its 
function;  and  in  the  same  way  if  the  preparation  for  life 
obtainable  at  college  is  not  three  or  four  years  better  than  the 
preparation  obtainable  at  a  high  school,  the  college  is  in  some 
measure  failing  to  iicrform  its  function,  and  all  well-wishers 
for  the  community  as  a  whole  should  go  to  work  to  improve  the 
secondary  school  or  the  college,  or  both,  and  they  should  never 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  school  and  college 
are  both  training  for  life,  and  that  the  subseciuent  life  should 
be  larger,  more  productive,  and  more  cnjoy.ablc  the  longer  has 
been  the  preparation  for  it.  The  proposition  that  fitting  for 
collt'ge  at  eighteen  is  different  in  its  essence  or  main  motives 
from  fitting  at  eighteen  for  the  life  of  the  working  world  can 
only  be  maintained  by  one  who  believes  that  either  the  work  of 
the  .secondary  school  or  the  work  of  the  college  is  badly  done, 
altho  some  diversity  may  be  e.xpedient  between  the  two  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  and  in  their  proportions.  President  Hall 
.seems  to  believe  that  the  work  of  both  is  now  badly  done, 
but  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  better  done,  on 
the  whole,  relatively  to  its  function,  than  the  work  of  the 
college.  Hence  his  dread  of  any  intluence  over  the  secondary 
schools  which  proceeds  from  the  colleges  as  they  are.  Yet 
President  Hall  at  some  moments  recognizes  the  plain  fact  that 
the  nineteenth-century  improvements  in  education,  like  those 
of  earlier  centuries,  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  proceed  from  above 
downward,  and  not  from  the  lower  grades  of  education  uf>- 
ward  to  the  higher,  and  no  one  has  described  with  more 
.scientific  accuracy  and  fullness  or  more  enthusiasm  than  he  the 
guiding  and  inspiring  function  of  the  university,  past,  present, 
and  future. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  secondary  schools  which  main¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  i)rograms,  each  program  covering  four  years, 
the  program  which  is  intended  to  pre])are  boys  and  girls  for 
college  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  and  most  costly;  because  it  con- 
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tains  the  fewest  and  best  tauglit  subjects,  tbe  other  programs 
being  less  substantial  and  dealing  with  subjects  for  which  it 
is  harder  to  obtain  competent  teachers,  such  as  history,  natural 
history,  economics,  and  civics.  This  is  an  unfortunate  and 
unjust  traditional  condition  of  things  in  American  secondary 
schools,  and  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  dealt  with  remedies  for  this  evil.  The  preparation 
for  college  at  eighteen  has  been  a  better  piece  of  school  work 
than  the  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  at  eighteen  in 
commercial  or  industrial  employments,  and  the  unanimous  ef¬ 
fort  of  educators  ought  to  be  towards  making  one  training  as 
good  as  the  other  relatively  to  its  object.  The  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  that  any  one  of 
the  four  programs  they  suggested  for  secondary  schools  would, 
in  the  first  place,  procure  for  the  youth  who  followed  it  a 
suitable  preparation  for  earning  his  living  to  advantage  at 
eighteen,  or,  in  the  second  place,  should  admit  him  to  college 
or  scientific  school.  That  is,  the  youth  arrived  at  eighteen, 
who  had  followed  any  one  of  the  programs  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  would  still  hold  the  oi)tion  between 
going  to  work  to  earn  his  living  and  going  to  college  or  scien¬ 
tific  school,  so  far  as  the  preparation  afforded  by  his  school, 
course  was  concerned.  That  result  the  Committee  undoubt¬ 
edly  thought  was  both  feasible  and  desirable.  To  this  extent, 
and  only  to  this  extent,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Committee 
believed  that  fitting  for  college  might  be  the  same  thing  as 
fitting  for  life.  They  obviously  believed  that  not  every 
secondary-school  subject  should  be  attempted  by  every  b  >y.  or 
even  by  every  school;  but,  recognizing  that  all  the  sul)jects 
taught  were  really  to  be  dealt  with  only  in  their  elements, 
they  thought  that  all  pupils  who  selected  a  given  subject  might 
reasonably  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  so  long  as  they  held 
to  that  subject, — that  is,  they  were  guilty  of  accepting  unani¬ 
mously  President  Hall’s  first  “extraordinary  fallacy.”  To 
this  extent  they  believed  that  the  fitting  for  college  need  not 
be  separated  from  the  fitting  to  earn  the  livelihood  at  eighteen. 
President  Hall’s  real  contention,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the 
colleges  are  not  fitting  for  life  at  all,  being  too  sedentary. 
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clerical,  bookish,  and  arbitrary,  and  failing  to  send  their 
students  out  into  tlie  world  to  make  careers  for  themselves — 
that,  in  short,  they  are  suffering  from  “academic  enervation 
and  anaemia.”  'I'liis.  of  course,  is  a  ((uestion  of  fact,  and  the 
public  must  take  their  choice  among  witnesses  and  testimonies. 
To  my  thinking,  the  American  colleges  and  universities  were 
nev'er  before  so  free,  animated,  and  animating  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  twenty  years,  or  so  abundantly  produc¬ 
tive  of  vigorous  and  serviceable  human  character,  and  of  fresh 
knowledge  and  new  applications  of  knowledge  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  tlie  increasing 
resort  to  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
from  the  increase  of  their  resources,  the  American  jHiblic  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  higher  education  more  generally  and  firmly  than 
ever  before.  President  Hall  ai)pears  to  believe  not  oidy  that 
the  pressure  of  work  in  colleges  has  been  reduced,  but  also 
that  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  high  schools  has  caused 
the  decrea.se  of  pressure  in  the  colleges.  1  know  f)f  no  facts 
which  support  either  of  these  propositions;  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  second.  It  might  be 
suspected,  altho  e.xtremely  unlikely  ;  but  it  could  not  be  proved. 

In  maintaining  that  tbe  three  principles  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  only  “  sj>ecial  i)leas  of  able  advocates  holding 
briefs  for  tbe  college,”  I’resident  Hall  emphasizes  strongly  the 
great  differences  in  natural  ability  among  the  children  of  a 
•lemocracy.  and  says  that  “  the  very  life  of  a  republic  depends 
on  bringing  these  out.  on  learning  how  to  detect  betimes,  and 
give  tbe  very  best  training  to,  those  fittest  for  leadership.” 
These  are  sound  teachings,  not  unfamiliar  to  my  own  pen  for 
thirty-five  years  past ;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  tbem  perverted 
into  an  attack  on  that  degree  of  uniformity  in  secondary 
schools  which  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  any  school 
whatever,  and  on  measures  to  facilitate  the  jiassage  of  gifted 
youth  from  school  to  college. 

With  what  President  Hall  maintains  concerning  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  dignity  of  the  secondary  scIkx)!  the  Committee 
of  Ten  and  the  members  of  its  Conferences  would  be,  I  am 
sure,  in  cordial  agreement.  They  expressly  say  that  “  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  do 
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not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparinjj  boys  and  girls  for 
colleges.  Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific  schools.  .  .  . 

A  secondary-school  |)rogram  intended  for  national  use  must 
therefore  be  made  for  those  children  whose  education  is  not 
to  be  pursued  beyond  the  secondary  school.”  But  they  were 
engaged  in  an  extremely  practical  task,  and  the  amount  of 
educational  theory  or  philosophy  in  their  Report  is  small. 
The  Committee  were  chiefly  concerned  to  transmit  to  the 
public  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Conferences  as  regards  topics,  methcxls,  and  time-allot¬ 
ment  for  each  subject.  The  most  difficult  matter  with  which 
the  Committee  of  Ten  undertook  to  deal  was  the  time-allot¬ 
ment  on  secondary-school  programs  to  each  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  Conferences  recommended  as  proper  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  In  recommending  time-allotments,  and  four 
programs  in  which  the  recommended  time-allotments  were 
observed,  the  Committee  of  Ten  made  two  assumptions  of  a 
general  character  which  were  indispensable  to  the  solution  of 
that  part  of  their  problem.  They  assumed  that  subjects 
deemed  important  should  get  a  larger  number  of  weekly 
periods  during  more  months  or  years  than  subjects  deemed 
less  important ;  and  they  also  assumed  that  sufficient  schedule 
time  should  be  assigned  to  every  subject  admitted  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  bring  out  the  value  of  that  subject  as  training.  The 
first  of  these  assumptions  has  generally  been  acted  on  in  Amer¬ 
ican  program-making;  but  the  second  has  been  disregarded  in 
innumerable  instances.  The  Committee  also  assumed  that  any 
large  subject  like  language,  mathematics,  history,  or  science, 
if  it  is  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pursued  thru 
several  years,  and  be  studied  from  three  to  five  times  a  week, 
and  therefore  that  the  individual  pupil  can  advantageously 
give  attention  to  only  a  moderate  number  of  subjects.  Hence, 
all  the  four  programs  suggested  as  types  by  the  Committee 
were  intended  to  secure  thoroness,  advantageous  sequence, 
and  the  imparting  of  power  as  distinguished  from  information. 
The  general  view  of  the  Committee  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  sentence:  ”  If  every  subject  studied  at  all  is  to  be 
studied  thoroly  and  consecutively,  every  subject  must  re- 
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ceive  an  adef|iiate  time-allotment.  If  every  subject  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  substantial  mental  training,  it  must  have  a  time-allot¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  produce  that  fruit.  Finally,  since  selection 
must  be  exercised  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  individual  pupil,  all 
the  subjects  between  which  choice  is  allowed  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  each  other  in  seriousness,  dignity, 
and  efficacy.  Therefore  they  should  have  approximately  equal 
time-allotments.”  The  reason  here  given  for  making  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  time-allotments  to  subjects  between  which  choice 
is  allowed  contains  the  nearest  approximation  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  theory  that  “  one  study  is  as  good  as 
another.”  It  is  a  reason  of  large  application  in  any  elective 
system  of  studies,  tho  not  needed  when  elections  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made  without  any  system  or  correlation. 

One  other  fundamental  assumption  ran  thru  all  the  work 
of  the  Committee — an  assumption  distinct  from,  and  yet 
related  tt)  the  three  assumptions  which  President  Hall  desig¬ 
nates  as  “  extraordinary  fallacies.”  Plie  Committee  and  all 
the  Conferences  believed  that  every  subject  they  recommended 
for  introduction  into  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
help  every  other,  and  that  the  teacher  of  each  single  subject 
should  feel  resixiusible  for  the  advancement  of  the  jHipils  in 
all  the  subjects  they  respectively  study,  and  should  contribute 
to  this  advancement ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Committee  made 
no  distinction  between  school  work  and  college  work,  con¬ 
sidering  the  latter  only  a  continuation  of  the  former,  since 
directed  to  similar  ends — namely,  training  for  power  and 
character,  for  serviceableness  and  happiness.  This  sense  of 
continuity  thruout  the  whole  course  of  education  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  undoubtedly  felt  in  a  high  degree.  Their  own 
education  antedated  the  eixx:h  of  child-study,  and  of  that 
psychological  pedagogy  which  makes  a  great  deal  of  certain 
bodily  changes  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  undertakes  to 
mark  off  the  years  between  birth  and  maturity  into  distinct, 
sharply  defined  peri(xls,  bearing  separate  names  like  childhood 
and  adolescence,  and  to  prescribe  appropriate  pedagogical 
treatment  for  each  jieriod.  They  had  but  an  obscure  percep¬ 
tion  of  those  “  stages  of  development  ”  of  which  recent  peda- 
g<^;y  makes  so  much,  altho  they  probably  recognized  some 
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stages  in  the  development  of  each  single  individual  with  wide 
variations  as  regards  time  of  occurrence  in  different  individ¬ 
uals  ;  but  in  general  they  thought  of  the  expansion  of  the  mind 
and  heart  pretty  much  as  they  did  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  as 
a  continuous  series  of  shaded  transitions,  liable,  to  be  sure,  to 
(x:casional  accelerations,  but  in  the  main  a  continuous  enlarge¬ 
ment  without  breaks  or  explosions.  They  were  appointed  to 
study  in  a  method  prescribed  to  them  certain  )x>ssible  improve¬ 
ments  in  exi.sting  institutions  of  education,  and  they  discharged 
this  function,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but  scant  attention  to 
educational  theory,  or,  indeed,  to  the  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy  of  children.  To  their  minds  the  best  part  of  their  Report 
was  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  by  the  nine  Con¬ 
ferences  they  organized,  reports  which  are  remarkably  free 
from  speculative  pedag(\gy.  Nevertheless  the  Committee  be¬ 
lieved  in  1893  such  ix)rtions  of  educational  theory  as  were 
implied  in  their  practical  suggestions  were  thoroly  sound ;  and, 
so  far  as  their  chairman  knows,  observation  of  the  effects  of 
their  Report  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  (jnly  confirmed 
the  Committee  in  this  belief. 

In  conclusion  I  take  leave  to  ([note  three  passages  from  a 
striking  paragraph  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  President  Hall's 
Adolescence: 

“  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  new  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  colleges  to  influence  high  schools,  which 
began  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  printed  in 
1893.  .  .  .  That  this  movement  did  good  for  a  time  no 
one  can  deny.  It  has  made  many  junctures  between  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education ;  .  .  ,  made  school  courses 

richer,  given  them  better  logical  sequence;  detected  many  weak 
points;  closed  many  gaps;  defined  standards  of  what  education 
means;  brought  great  advantages  from  uniformity  and 
cooperation,  and  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  has  improved  the 
conditions  of  college  entrance  examinations  and  aided  in  om- 
tinuity.” 

From  such  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  education  this 
judgment  has  high  value. 

Charles  W.  Ei.iot 

IIarvaki)  Univkrsity 
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THE  SCHOOL-TEACHER  UNIONIZED 

A  half  a  dozen  women  are  at  work  in  the  outer  office  of  the 
Organization ;  the  door  to  the  inner  office  is  locked,  and  behind 
it  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Organization  are  in  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  the  typewriter,  the 
continual  ring  of  the  telephone  bell ;  messengers  and  printers’ 
boys  are  coming  and  going.  The  postman  comes  and  drops  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  the  wire  basket ;  maybe  there  are  fifty,  maybe 
seventy-five.  They  are  all  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization.  All  but  a  few  of  them  contain  a  long  list  of  griev¬ 
ances,  coupled  with  an  appeal  for  advice,  or  a  plea  for  help. 

( )ur  salaries  are  too  small  to  allow  us  to  live  decently — what 
shall  we  do?  Our  “  jobs  ”  are  sold  out  for  the  petty  price  of  a 
petty  politician’s  good  will — what  shall  we  do? 

The  letters  are  taken  into  the  inner  office;  when  there  is  time 
they  are  answered.  To-day  the  answer  is  “  organize  quietly,” 
or  “  be  patient  and  do  not  lose  heart.”  To-morrow,  if  the 
hopes  of  the  Organization  are  realized,  there  will  be  another 
answer;  it  will  contain  this  sentence  :  “  (let  together,  make  your 
demands,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  enforced.” 

The  Organization  is  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers. 
The  office  is  room  8i6  Unity  Building,  Chicago.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  a  little  woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  round  fresh-colored 
face  that  bears  the  marks  of  work ;  a  vigorous,  energetic  little 
body  fabricked  mostly  of  nerves. 

Yesterday  this  organization  was  born;  to-day  it  is  growing; 
to-morrow  it  will  come  into  the  fullness  of  its  power. 

The  president  took  up  the  top  letter  in  the  pile  and  tore  it 
open.  The  envelope  bore  the  postmark  of  a  little  town  in  North 
Dakota.  Here  is  a  fragment  from  the  letter : 

”  Our  pay  is  only  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Last  week  one  of 
the  teachers  was  separated  from  the  service  as  a  measure  of 
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economy,  and  since  then  we  have  heen  obliged  to  add  her  work 
to  ours.  What  would  we  better  do?  Will  you  tell  us  how  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  organizing  an  effective  union?  ” 

The  president  filed  the  letter  on  a  spindle  and  swung  around 
in  her  chair.  “  There  are  five  teachers  in  that  town,”  she  said: 
“suppose  they  should  form  a  union  and  make  a  fight;  they 
would  not  have  enough  strength  to  force  the  school  board  to 
supply  their  school  with  clean  towels.  They  need  help;  they 
can  get  it  from  the  National  Federation.  I  shall  advise  them  to 
become  members.  It  is  for  just  such  cases  as  this  that  we  have 
the  remedy,  and  they  are  chronic  all  over  the  country.” 

And  when  the  Organization  is  floating  safely  above  the 
waterline  and  has  enough  .steam  behind  its  engines,  and  enough 
coal  in  its  bunkers  to  warrant  its  officers  and  crew  in  assuming 
the  offensive,  they  will  say  to  .such  a  .school  board  as  that  one 
in  North  Dakota:  “  Y(ni  must  pay  your  teachers  living  wages, 
and  you  must  employ  a  sufficient  number  to  make  light  the 
burden  of  each:  furthermore,  you  must  establish  a  fixed  tenure 
of  office  for  your  teachers.” 

And  what  will  be  the  penalty  should  this  school  board  balk 
at  compliance  with  this  arbitrary  demand  of  the  Organization? 
The  president  .says  the  Organization  will  go  into  the  State  and 
make  a  fight  for  the  mistreated  teacher.s — that  their  fight  will 
be  carried  into  town  meetings,  or  State  legislatures  if  need  be. 
She  was  not  ready  to  state,  however,  what  weapons  would  be 
used  to  beat  these  deliberative  bodies  into  line.  Let  us  specu¬ 
late:  A  majority  of  the  lal)or  unions  that  have  lifted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  position  of  jKvwer  have  established  what  is  termed  a 
“  blacklist.”  Following  the  course  pursued  by  other  labor 
organizations,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  North  Dakota  town  school  board,  angered  by  the 
blow  dealt  to  their  official  pride  by  the  interference  of  out¬ 
siders  in  their  “  own  affairs.”  had  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  Organization,  they  would  find  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  same  situation  that  other  employers  of  union 
labor  have  been  compelled  to  face. 

It  might  not  disturb  them  a  great  deal  to  have  their  five 
teachers  go  out  on  a  strike;  they  would  send  over  to  Washburn, 
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or  Sanger,  or  Mandan,  or  even  Bismarck  to  get  others:  but 
after  they  had  sent  to  Washburn,  to  Sanger,  t(^  Mandan,  to 
Bismarck,  and  even  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago, 
and  had  received,  in  effect,  the  same  reply  from  each  place, 
then  is  the  time  they  would  begin  to  stroke  their  beards.  All 
of  the  responses  would  say  that  the  town  or  city  hacl  been 
‘‘  blacklisted  ”  by  the  Organization,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
no  teachers  were  available.  At  first  the  perturbation  of  these 
shirt-sleeve,  abstract  forces  in  education  undoubtedly  would 
be  measurable  only  by  the  size  of  the  hurt  to  their  dignity. 
But  soon  helplessness  and  the  pressure  fixed  upon  them  by 
parents  whose  children  were  running  the  streets  instead  of 
diligently  memorizing  their  text-books,  would  settle  the 
stomachs  of  their  pride,  and  the  “  strikers  ”  would  be  taken 
back  under  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  board  by  the 
Organization.  The  next  step  would  be  to  call  upon  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  to  enact  laws  which  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
school  board  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence. 

“  Here  is  a  letter  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,”  said  the  president, 
tearing  open  a  second  envelope;  “  the  teachers  down  there  want 
to  know  how  we  carried  on  our  fight  against  the  non-taxpaying 
corporations  and  forced  them  to  open  their  money-bags.” 

“  How  will  you  answer  it  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  mail  the  Nashville  teachers  all  the  printed  matter  I 
have  on  hand  bearing  upcMi  the  Chicago  tax  fight,  together  with 
several  addresses  upon  the  subject,  a  stereotyped  letter,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  Teachers’  federation  bulletin  containing 
accounts  of  the  fight.  'I'he  National  Federation  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  furnishing  teachers’  organizations  all  over  the  country 
with  literature  bearing  upon  the  work  being  accomplished  by 
other  teachers  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  this  way 
we  carry  on  our  crusade  of  education.” 

'I'he  president  took  up  a  third  envelojK'. 

“  1  lere  is  a  letter  from  D - ,  Iowa,"  she  continued ;  “  the 

teachers  out  there  want  to  start  a  movement  to  secure  higher 
wages.  They  want  to  know  how  to  begin.” 

”  .‘\nd  you  will  tell  them  to  join  the  labor  movement?  ” 

”  Not  necessarily,  altho,  of  course,  we  shall  advise  such 
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a  step  slioukl  it  Ik*  deemed  necessary  to  success.  Often  we 
recommend  the  teachers  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  in  the  city 
councils,  or  in  the  State  legislatures.  We  are  working  for  the 
passage  of  good  educational  laws  in  all  States.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  to  wrest  the  schools  from  the  grasp  of  the  politicians.” 

And  all  this  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers  is  doing. 
Where  legislation  is  needed,  the  Organization  works  might  and 
main  to  get  it;  where  a  local  city  school  lH>ard  seems  to  require 
reformation,  all  the  available  forces  are  collected,  and  life  is 
made  burdensome  to  the  halting  officials ;  when  a  strike  seems 
to  offer  the  only  sure  cure,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
strike. 

In  all  probability  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  president  of  the  teachers'  Organization  told  me 
several  weeks  ago  that  while  she  was  not  adverse  to  the  affilia¬ 
tion  she  believed  the  teachers. of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole, 
■were  not  yet  ready  to  take  such  a  step. 

“  They  do  not  yet  understand  the  labor  (jnestion  thoroly 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  affiliation.”  she  said  to  me. 
**  They  need  to  be  educated  to  an  understanding  of  the  labor 
question  in  all  its  many  phases,  and  when  finally  the  question 
is  understood  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  affiliation  will  be 
<leemed  wise.” 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  much  would 
be  gained  by  the  teachers  from  affiliation.  Good  teachers  are 
not  easy  to  get ;  a  good  teacher  represents  years  of  technical 
training;  their  work  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  mechanical. 
Hence  unskilled  labor  cannot  be  hired  to  replace  skilled  labor 
in  the  school  without  hampering  the  mental  growth  of  the  child, 
without  i)lacing  the  red  arm  of  the  semaphore  in  the  way  of  his 
educational  progress.  Hence,  only  three  courses  will  be  left 
open  to  the  school  board  confronted  by  a  strike,  and  of  these 
three  courses  there  is  only  one  which  the  public,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  will  allow  the  board  to  take :  the  public 
will  not  allow  the  board  to  hire  unskilled  lalx>r  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  child ;  the  public  will  not  allow  the  board  to  close  the 
schools  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  child ;  the  public  will  allow  the 
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board  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  striking  teachers,  which 
will  mean  no  sacrifice  to  the  child. 

And  when,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  teachers  has  attained  the  magnitude  which  will  give 
into  its  hands  the  ]xiwer  of  dictation,  its  organizers  will  have 
reached  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  not  until  then. 

As  things  now  stand,  a  great  union  of  working  women,  a 
union  most  vitally  involved  with  the  national  life  of  to-morrow 
as  represented  in  the  child  of  to-day.  is  in  the  process  of  form¬ 
ing.  The  snowball  has  been  molded,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to  he  done  hut  to  roll  it  until  its  proportions  have  become  com¬ 
manding.  This  is  what  the  energetic  little  president  of  the 
Organization  is  doing:  she  is  rolling  the  hall.  And  without 
knowing  it,  the  conservative  National  Educational  Association 
is  helping  her. 

“  One  of  otir  aims  at  present  is  to  get  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  to  adopt  resolutions  which  we  have  framed," 
said  the  president  a  few  days  ago,  “and  the  New  Jersey 
teachers,  in  their  fight  for  a  fixed  tenure  ()f  office,  are  now 
making  use  of  resolutions  passed  by  this  association.  They 
arc  using  them  as  a  basis  for  the  fight,  as  the  indorsement  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  lends  weight  and  dignity 
to  our  movement.’’ 

"J'hc  National  Teachers’  I'cderation  was  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpr>sc  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  grade  and  class¬ 
room  teachers  a  weajx)!!  keen  enough  to  cut  the  N.  E.  A.  loose 
from  the  traditions  that  have  lx)und  it  to  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  eastern  university  people,  which  the  teachers  describe  as 
standing  for  conservatism  almost  amounting  to  stagnation. 

The  federation  was  first  organized  in  Los  Angeles  in  1899; 
at  its  beginning  it  was  simply  what  its  name  implies — a  national 
organization  comprised  of  state  and  city  organizations  of 
teachers.  It  was  essentially  a  federation.  Rut  soon  after  its 
organization,  the  feeling  became  widespread  that  the  federation 
was  hampered  in  its  forward  march  by  the  presence  in  its 
membership  of  superintendents  and  principals,  of  “  control¬ 
ling  ”  and  “  administering  ’’  educators  as  well  as  the  “  rank  and 
file"  educators.  As  a  result,  the  federation  was,  in  1901,  at 
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Minneapolis,  during  its  annual  meeting,  reorganized  on  a  basis 
of  individual  membership,  and  by  its  new  constitution  eligibility 
was  confined  to  classroom  teachers.  The  president  herself  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  this  change  was  made  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  doors  of  the  federation  against 
the  principals  and  supervising  educators. 

The  aims  of  the  federation  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to- 
its  constitution — an  instrument  of  a  few  i)aragraphs — are  to 
secure  better  and  more  uniform  salaries  for  the  teachers;  to 
secure  a  fixed  tenure  of  office,  adetpiate  pension  laws,  and  wise 
educational  legislation.  'Phe  one  great  purpose  which  is  made 
to  stand  out  like  a  beacon  light  is  framed  in  these  words: 

“  To  raise  the  professional  .standard.” 

Whether  the  i)roper  course  is  being  taken  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  is  as  yet  problematical.  .V  great  majority  of  the  think¬ 
ing  educators  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  not.  No 
])rofessional  standards  can  he  raised  by  affiliation  with  labor 
unions.  The  effect  will,  in  the  lotig  run,  he  found  to  he  directly 
contrary,  not  because  labor  unions  are  not  excellent  institutions 
— they  are  more  than  that,  they  are  a  necessity  of  the  times — 
hut  because  affiliation  with  labor  unions,  the  linking  of  the 
name  “  school-teacher  ”  with  the  name  ”  trade  unionist  ”  does 
not  sound  well  u|)on  the  ears  of  the  laity.  The  moment  the 
teachers  of  Chicago  affiliated  with  the  trade  unions  the  prej¬ 
udiced  public  mind  immediately  associated  the  school-teacher 
with  the  walking  delegate;  at  once  the  .school-teacher  dropped 
several  points  in  the  [)opular  estimation. 

But  to  understand  the  situation  more  fully  let  us  turn  over 
a  few  leaves  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  Chicago  federation  is  the  heart  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  It  pumps  the  life  blood  of  the  new  organization 
thru  the  arteries  leading  into  every  State  in  the  Pinion.  And 
the  president  of  the  national  organization  controls  the  beating 
of  this  heart — she  is  the  “  business  representative  ”  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  federation ;  leader  of  the  5600  teachers ;  editor  of  the 
Teachers’  federation  bulletin;  delegate  from  the  Federation  of 
Teachers  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  sinew  of  Refer¬ 
endum  League,  an  organization  formed  to  promote  the  plan  of 
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.giving  the  people  a  right  to  express  thenisehes  on  all  political 
questions  and  legislative  measures ;  she  is  an  agitator  of  no 
xnean  capabilities,  with  socialistic  tendencies;  finally,  she  be¬ 
lieves  the  teachers  should  be  in  iiolitics,  and  she  is  leading  them 
there. 

It  may  Ik*  denied,  but  it  cannot  be  contradicted  truthfully, 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  these  teachers  to  gain  control  of  the  school 
machinery,  throw  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  dash  this  great 
engine  of  education  headlong  towards  bettennents,  over  a  road 
that  can  be  traveled  safely  only  when  it  is  traveled  slowly  and 
with  great  caution. 

That  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Federation 
has  hcen  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  For  three  years  the  federa¬ 
tion’s  leader  systematically  has  denounced  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  She  has  stirred  up  a  feeling  of  unrest ;  she  has  fastened 
upon  the  public  mind  the  notion  that  the  board  members  are 
a  band  of  robliers,  preying  upon  the  ta.\-payers,  and  suckling 
their  ambitions  ujion  the  breast  of  dishonesty.  She  has  pictured 
them  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians;  as  catspaw's  of  the 
corporations.  She  has  wound  the  eight  anus  of  the  octopus 
around  Suiierintendent  Cooley,  and  then  has  bade  the  public 
view  the  horrible  spectacle  which  she  has  i)ainted,  as  tho  it 
were  a  truthful  re])resentation  of  what  her  eyes  have  seen  in¬ 
stead  of  an  imaginative  conception  of  a  condition  which  might 
exist  were  Mr.  Cooley  not  the  superintendent  of  schools.  She 
has  attacked  what  she  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  “  one  man 
power  ”  administration.  Then,  as  a  remedy,  after  diagnosing 
the  educational  ailments  as  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  ])ublic  schools  as  an  institution  of  the  common  people,  she 
has  urged  that  the  board  of  education  should  be  elected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  She  had  this  plan  voted  uix)n  by  the  people  at  a 
recent  election,  .\fter  a  mud-throwing  campaign  she  won  at 
the  polls. 

In  the  meantime  this  energetic  little  leader  had  affiliated  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  w  ith  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  lalx:)r  vote  is  heavy.  It  won  the  teachers  their 
victory.  Their  business  agent  has  further  use  for  it.  There 
are  men  and  women  in  Chicago,  who,  as  members  of  the  board 
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of  education,  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  federation  faith¬ 
fully  and  well.  They  undoubtedly  would  be  elected.  The 
lalxjr  and  socialistic  vote  would  seat  them.  To  make  victory  in 
this  event  doubly  sure,  the  C'hicag<^  federation’s  leader  is  now 
working-  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  rights  to  women  at 
school  elections.  She  also  wants  the  nominations  to  be  made 
by  petition,  and  the  election  general,  instead  of  by  wards.  The 
school-teachers  would  circulate  4000  petitions.  A  general  elec¬ 
tion  would  wrest  the  grip  on  the  voters  fro»n  the  leaders  now 
in  control,  leaders  known  to  favor  an  appointive  school  board. 
The  teachers’  business  agent  and  her  colleagues  want  seats  in 
the  school  board;  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  election  of 
their  stool  pigeons? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  see  how  the  Teachers’ 
b'ederation  was  founded,  and  how  steadfastly  it  has  clung  to 
its  “  single  ”  purpose.  Let  us  examine  the  chain  of  events  from 
the  beginning  of  Superintendent  Cooley's  and  the  reform 
Injard’s  admini.stration,  and  see  who  it  is  that  has  tried  to  free 
the  schools  from  i)olitics,  and  who  it  is  that  has  tried  to  drag 
them  back  in  the  political  arena.  To  a  thoro  understanding 
of  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  trace  the  federation’s 
progress  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stones  of  organ¬ 
ization  to  its  present  position  of  power. 

Every  moxement  is  evolved  from  some  condition;  every  civic 
idea  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  civic  wrong.  The  move- 
tnent  to  unionize  teachers,  like  all  other  movements,  was  born 
of  a  condition.  Its  jjarent  was  the  poverty  of  the  school 
boanl,  which  prevented  that  Ixxly  from  paying  adequate  wages 
to  the  teacher — wages  which  would  permit  the  teacher  to  live 
in  the  social  atmo-sphere  in  which  she  belongs,  in  which  she 
has  a  right  to  live  as  a  .sower  of  the  harvest  from  which  our 
children  reap. 

Every  idea  is  formulative  and  accumulative.  What  has  the 
single  idea  that  inspired  the  Chicago  teachers  to  coalesce  their 
scattered  forces  in  a  powerful,  compact,  secretly  operative  fed¬ 
eration  grown  into — what  other  ideas  have  been  evolved  from 
the  fundamental  idea?  How  have  all  the  supplementary  idea.s 
been  hung  onto  the  basic  idea  ?  .'Xnd  how  has  a  ixditical  weapon 
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of  uncertain  keenness,  to  I)e  wielded  promiscuously,  been  forged 
out  of  this  organization  of  school-teachers?  The  seeds  of  or¬ 
ganization  were  sown  in  the  Chicago  schools  as  early  as  l8()2 
and  1893.  The  field  was  not  found  fertile.  Thirteen  years 
ago  the  germs  of  organization  were  not  fiying  in  the  air  to  he 
caught  u])  and  nourished.  The  value  of  organization  was  not 
appreciated  hy  the  school-teachers,  who  still  revered  the  old 
type  of  pedagog — the  frowning,  peevish,  gold-spectacled  school- 
ma’am. 

Miss  Catharine  (loggin  realized  that  the  teachers  needed  a 
closer  relationshi]) :  that  they  needed  to  stand  side  hy  side.  She 
organized  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Club.  The  movement  was 
not  properly  started,  and  it  took  a  long  while  to  get  the  teachers 
into  it.  Finally  the  memhershi])  list  contained  five  hundred 
names.  Tt  included  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as 
classroom  teachers.  Then  the  teachers  awoke.  .An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  recor.ls  of  the  school  Iniard  showed  them  that 
the  salaries  of  the  supervising  force  .and  the  princii)als  had 
been  raised.  The  salaries  of  the  te.achers  had  not  been.  The 
teachers  were  receiving  shamefully  small  salaries.  Their  jiay 
was  so  in.adecpi.ate  that  eating  well  and  living  decently  were 
problems  of  difficult  .solution.  The  teachers  began  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  superintendents  and  ])rincipals  in 
their  club  would  ham|)er  the  |)rogress  of  their  campaign  for 
better  pav.  New  seeds  of  organization  were  sown.  This  time 
the  field  was  found  to  he  fertile.  .Again  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded  by  ATiss  Cioggin.  and  this  time  hundreds  of  teachens 
responded  hurriedly,  and  rallied  around  her  fl.ag. 

First  these  teachers  were  asked  to  contribute  25  cents  each 
to  a  fund  to  li(|uidate  expenses,  which  would  he  incurred  by  the 
printing  .and  circulation  of  i)etitions  for  higher  pay.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Federation  was  founded. 
The  ])urposes  of  the  Organization  were  to  obtain  better  pay 
and  an  adetpiate  pension  law.  The  school  hoard  had  shown 
no  desire  to  help  the  te.achers  to  get  either. 

A  petition  movement  was  begun.  It  was  received  with  favor. 
In  June.  1897,  the  first  i)etition  for  an  increase  in  salary  was 
formally  j^resented  to  the  hoard  of  education.  It  was  disre- 
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f^arcled.  In  December  a  second  petition  was  presented,  and  in 
March  of  the  next  year  the  teachers  were  granted  an  advance. 
It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  something.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  1898,  the  report  prepared  by  the  Harrison  Educational 
Commission  a])peared  on  the  horizon.  The  teachers  obtained 
advance  sheets.  These  sheets  contained  the  information,  in 
elTect,  that  the  salary  schedule  recently  adopted  by  the  school 
board  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  e.xisting  tax  levy.  The 
commission,  furthermore,  urged  in  its  report  “  that  all  suitable 
means  be  used  to  put  a  larger  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  positions  therein 
might  thereafter  become  vacant,  and  if  it  be  found  necessary  to 
the  securing  of  that  end.  higher  salaries  be  provided  for  men 
than  for  women  in  these  grades.” 

The  rejwrt  aroused  the  teachers,  and  in  February,  1899, 
printed  copies  of  the  full  re])ort  were  sent  to  the  schools.  Ap- 
l)cnded  to  the  report  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  presentation  to 
the  legislature.  Five  days  after  the  appearance  of  copies  of 
the  printed  report  in  the  schools,  the  appended  bill  was  intro- 
<luced  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  d'he  teachers  immedi¬ 
ately  began  their  attack  upon  the  bill. 

William  R.  Harper  was  chairman  of  the  commission,  so  they 
misnamed  the  measure  the  "  Harper  Rill  ”  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  the  smell  of  Standard  Oil ;  they  predicted  that  Rocke¬ 
feller  millions  would  be  used  to  railroad  it  thru  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  They  made  the  charge  that  women  were  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against.  This  cry  was  raised : 

”  Harper  doesn’t  believe  in  the  people;  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
slomocracy:  he  believes  much  less  in  women.” 

And  the  cry  aroused  all  the  women  teachers,  and  they  flocked 
thru  the  open  doors  of  the  federation.  The  doors  were 
ckjsed  after  them,  and  they  felt  that  their  personal  safety  was 
secure.  The  Harjjer  report  aroused  the  teachers  on  the  salary 
issue.  Superintendent  E.  Henjamin  Andrews  announced  his 
“  one  man  power  ”  policy. 

Then  began  the  bitter  fight  on  the  Harper  Bill;  then  began 
the  famous  tax  fight;  then  began  the  struggle  to  overthrow 
■”  one  man  power  ”;  then  was  first  raised  the  cry  “  shackled  by 
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the  b<K>k  trust  then  was  first  heard  the  cry  of  “  pull  then 
was  first  raised  the  cry  of  unfair  and  secret  marking  of  teachers ; 
then  began  what  the  federation  is  pleased  to  call  its  “  fight  for 
freedom  and  deiiKxrracy  in  the  schools.”  The  federation  de¬ 
manded  that  teachers  be  recognized  as  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  text-books,  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  choice  of  text-bfM)ks  practically  be  vested  in  the 
teachers  instead  of  the  superintendent. 

Altho  it  had  taken  a  year  of  tireless  labor  to  construct  the 
Harper  report,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  it  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  ideas  held  by  educators  of  the  first  rank  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  from  I’diut  of  Harvard  and  Butler  of  Columbia 
to  Jordan  of  Lcland  Stanford,  tlie  organized  teachers  defeated 
the  bill  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  report. 

This  first  signal  \  ictory  of  the  federation  left  it  rent  into  fac¬ 
tions.  It  had  been  discovered  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  secretly  bad  sup[)orted  the  objectionable  measure. 
After  a  great  struggle  the  officers  were  deposed,  and  the  factions 
were  knitted  together,  fhe  internal  strife  left  the  federation 
stronger  than  ever.  'I'hen  followed  action  on  the  part  of  the 
school  boaial  which  brought  the  .salary  fight  to  a  focus.  The 
new  schedule  adopted  in  1898  increased  the  maximum  salary 
from  $800  for  the  ])riniary  teachers,  and  $825  for  the  grammar 
to  $1000.  The  advance  of  $175  granted, the  grade  teachers 
was  to  have  been  paid  in  three  installments;  the  first  installment 
of  $75  was  paid  in  Jannarv,  1898,  the  second  of  $50,  due  in 
1899,  was  withheld  in  that  year.  In  1900  not  only  was  the 
third  installment  of  $50  not  paid,  nor  the  increase  of  $50  which 
had  been  withheld  the  previous  year,  but  the  .'idvance  of  $75, 
given  in  1898,  was,  in  January,  1900,  taken  away.  The 
teachers  were,  in  effect,  returned  to  the  schedule  which  had  been 
in  force  for  twenty  years,  d'he  board  explained  that  the  cut 
was  due  to  the  crippled  condition  of  its  finances.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  instituted  by  the  present  business  representative,  and  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  federation,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
State  Board  of  Eciualization  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  duty, 
and  that  the  five  public  utility  corporations  of  Chicago  had  been 
permitted  to  escai)e  taxation  on  their  franchise  values.  With 
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a  view  of  gaining  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers’  salary 
cut,  the  business  agent  of  the  federation  and  the  financial  secre¬ 
tary  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  school  board,  and  began’ 
the  famous  tax  fight.  The  story  of  this  fight  has  been  told  and 
re-told.  Under  the  competent  direction  of  these  two  energetic 
women,  the  fight  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
$600,000  in  back  taxes  were  forced  from  the  coffers  of  the  five 
tax-dodging  corporations. 

The  teachers’  efforts  were  crowned  with  victory  at  every  step 
in  the  legal  contest.  The  strength  of  tlie  federation  also  de¬ 
veloped  at  every  step.  And  the  action  of  the  school  board  in 
withholding  from  the  teachers  the  fruits  of  their  victory  largely 
contributed  toward  giving  the  federation  the  strong  hold  on 
public  sympathy  which  it  now  has. 

The  tax  fight  lifted  the  business  agent  of  the  federation  and 
its  financial  secretary  away  nj)  in  the  popular  estimation.  It 
tightened  the  bonds  that  heltl  the  teachers  together,  and  made 
thousands  of  friends  for  the  movement  outside  of  the  federa¬ 
tion.  The  numbers  of  these  friends  materially  increased  when 
the  board  refused  to  refund  to  the  teachers  the  money  which 
they  had  fought  away  from  the  ta.x-dodging  corporations. 

And  the  mere  fact  that  the  teachers  had  directed  their  hottest 
fire  against  corporations;  the  mere  fact  that  corporate  interests 
were  arrayed  against  them,  caused  the  hand  of  organized  labor 
to  be  outstretched  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  sympathy. 

The  teachers  had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  allied  cor¬ 
porate  interests,  with  the  coalesced  forces  of  capital.  They  felt 
that  in  all  future  fights  against  the  school  l)oard,  the  same  forces 
would  be  lined  up  against  them.  They  felt  that  unless  they 
could  get  behind  them  as  powerful  an  influence  as  they  had 
arrayed  against  them,'  a  great  force  fighting  for  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  they,  they  would  fall.  This  great  opix)sing  force  was 
represented  only  in  organized  labor;  therefore  to  organized 
labor  the  teachers’  federation  turned  its  face  and  asked  for  help. 

The  other  day  I  asked  the  walking  delegate  of  the  teachers 
if  she  felt  she  had  done  a  good  and  wise  thing  when  she  affil¬ 
iated  pedagogy  with  labor.  She  looketl  at  me  doubtfully,  and 
then,  speaking  with  characteristic  confidence  and  force,  flung  at 
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me  a  collection  of  involved  sentences,  full  of  large  and  weighty 
words,  calculated  to  give  the  “  lofty  ideal  ”  impression — for  if 
anyone  can  use  the  agitator’s  rhetoric  and  oratory  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  exacting  queen  it  is  the  walking  delegate  of  the 
teachers’  union.  If  you  do  not  look  carefully,  she  can  make 
you  say  like  the  poor,  tamed  Katherine,  that  the  moon  is  the 
sun. 

“  Organization,’’  she  began,  “  organization  is  itself  educative. 
In  accomplishing  its  work  the  federation  has  given  to  the 
teachers  a  practical  knowledge  of  civic  conditions,  and  civic 
needs,  which  has  brought  them  into  direct  and  vital  relation 
with  all  the  forces  in  the  community  working  for  the  betterment 
of  civic  conditions.  It  is  making  the  school,  thru  the  work 
•of  the  teachers,  such  a  factor  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community 
•as  it  never  was  before.  It  has  given  the  teachers  not  only  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  this  life,  but  a  new 
•civic  spirit.” 

Not  to  permit  an  evasion  of  my  question  I  interposed,  “  But 
you  had  your  educative  organization  before  you  affiliated  with 
the  labor  federation — so  why  did  you  join  the  ranks  of  labor?  ” 

“  Not  only  has  the  time  arrived  when  the  public  school 
teachers  must  take  a  ])osition  on  the  serious  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  questions  pressing  for  .solution,”  answered  Miss  Haley, 
■“  but  the  public  school  as  an  institution  must  be  either  demo¬ 
cratic  or  autocratic.  A  democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
be  maintained  with  autocratic  principles  controlling  the  schools 
either  in  their  administration  or  methods  of  teaching.  The  labor 
interests  lie  in  popular,  democratic  government,  and  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  democracy.  It  is  the  largest  organized  force  of 
democracy.  I'lie  only  people  you  can  depend  upon  to  act  per¬ 
manently  with  you  are  those  whose  interests  are  identical  with 
yours.  We  ex])cct  by  affiliation  with  labor  to  arouse  the 
workers  and  the  whole  people,  thru  the  workers,  to  the 
dangers  confronting  the  public  schools  from  the  same  interests 
and  tendencies  that  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
democratic  republic.  It  is  necessary  to  make  labor  a  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  society,  or  it  will  be  a  destructive  force.  If  the 
educational  question  could  be  understood  by  the  labor  men,  and 
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the  labor  question  by  the  educators,  both  soon  would  see  they 
are  workiiif^  to  the  same  end.  and  should  work  together.” 

Their  leader  declared  that  the  aftiliation  of  the  teaching  force 
with  the  labor  force  was  an  accident  of  the  tax  tight.  And 
from  the  labor  forces  also,  she  admitted,  the  teachers  lujpe  to  get 
political  power.  And  what  will  organized  labor  receive  from 
the  teachers?  The  teachers’  walking  delegate  says  the  ex¬ 
change  is  fair : 

“  The  teachers  get  the  ballot,  and  the  lal)or  ranks  get  in 
exchange  the  use  of  our  brains,’’  she  urges,  “  and  thru  their 
prudent  use  we  hope  the  labor  people  may  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  weapons  used  by  the  labor  unions — tbe  bludgeon  and  the 
boycott.  W’e  will  give  new  w'eapons  into  their  hands.  We 
propose  to  teach  them  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.” 

It  is  seldom  that  the  w'alking  delegate  of  the  teachers’  union 
explains  the  trade  with  such  frankness.  I'he  commonly  given 
explanation  is  couched  in  language  calculated  to  give  the  “  high 
ideal  impression  ”  to  the  labor  man,  w  ithout  the  sting  carried 
by  the  imputation  that  he  needs  to  borrow  the  brains  of  tbe 
teachers : 

“  Tw'O  ideals  are  struggling  for  supremacy  in  .\merican  life 
to-day,”  is  her  usual  response,  “one  is  that  of  commercialism, 
wdiich  subordinates  the  worker  to  the  i)roduct  and  to  the 
machine;  the  other,  the  ideal  of  democracy — the  ideal  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  places  humanity  above  all  machines,  and  demands 
that  all  activity  shall  be  the  e.xpression  of  life.  If  this  ideal  of 
education  is  not  carried  over  into  the  industrial  field,  then  the 
ideal  of  commerciali.sm  will  be  carried  over  into  the  schools. 
Those  two  ideals  can  no  more  continue  to  e.xist  in  American  life 
together  than  our  nation  could  have  continued  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

“The  public  school  is  the  organized  means  provided  by  the 
deliberate  effort  the  whole  people  for  freeing  intelligence,  and, 
thru  freed  intelligence,  to  secure  freedom  of  activity.  The 
responsibility  rests  most  heavily  upon  the  public  school  to  find 
the  way  by  which  freedom  of  activity  in  the  industrial  field 
may  be  secured  thru  freed  intelligence. 

“  United  effort  for  mutual  aid  between  tbe  organization  of 
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the  teachers  of  Chicago  and  the  labor  unions  is  evidence  of  a 
mutual  recognition  of  that  responsibility.  If  the  school  cannot 
l)ring  joy  to  the  work  of  the  world,  then  must  the  joy  go  out 
of  its  own  life,  and  work  in  the  school,  as  in  the  industrial  field 
to-day,  will  become  drudgery.” 

So  the  public  schools,  which,  after  years  of  tireless,  systematic 
effort  on  the  i)art  of  the  memhers  of  the  present  reform  school 
board,  were  freed  from  the  shackles  fastened  upon  them  by  the 
political  heelers,  are  being  taken  by  the  collar  and  dragged  back 
into  the  political  arena  by  the  same  teachers  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  constantly  kept  on  pins  and  needles  because  the  whole 
public-school  system  was  pull-bound.  The  same  teachers  who 
profess  to  be  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  help  the  rural  teachers 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  political  grafters,  are  opening  the 
Chicago  schools  to  political  graft.  The  walking  delegate  says 
the  teacher’s  place  is  in  politics,  and  she  is  molding  the  3500 
teachers  comprising  the  Chicago  federation  in  the  cast  of  the 
politician.  The  teachers’  walking  delegate  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fibers  of  the  referendum  league.  She  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  her  time  in  promoting  the  measures  advo¬ 
cated  by  this  organization  because  it  is  hoped  that  after  the 
p)Ower  of  initiative  and  referendum  has  been  given  to  the  people, 
the  people  will  give  the  school  board  to  the  federation. 

“  After  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  i)eople,”  she 
declares.  ”  the  people  will  own  and  operate  the  sch<M)ls.” 

Should  you  doubt  the  motives  of  this  little  walking  delegate, 
she  will  say  to  you :  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  are 
incompetent  to  control  the  schools?”  No.  The  people  are 
competent.  But  the  politicians  are  not  the  people.  The  people 
will  elect  the  board  members  just  as  they  now  elect  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  .sanitary  trustees.  The  machine-made 
board  meml)ers  will  not  have  a  canal  to  wall  with  Portland 
cement,  when  natural  cement  is  just  as  good,  but  they  will  have 
schoolhouses  to  build,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people’s 
money  to  s])end.  The  peoi)le  do  not  pay  a  deal  of  attention 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  other  municipal,  and  State, 
(w  county  boards,  when  there  are  thirty  bigger  offices  to  be 
filled.  'I'he  public  mind  will  not  worry  a  great  deal  over  the 
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selections  of  the  controlling  parties  in  reference  to  school-board 
membership.  Conventions  and  dishonest,  one-ticket  primaries 
— the  reformer’s  gold  brick — will  give  a  group  of  politicians  a 
comfortable  bunk  in  the  board  of  education.  They  will  be  put 
there  because  they  control  some  precinct,  ward,  or  district.  They 
will  not  be  put  there  because  they  understand  the  educational 
needs  of  the  city.  A  salary  will  be  attached  to  the  office,  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  sleeping  hole  for  the 
politician  between  campaigns.  Five  hundred  voters  can  be 
given  good  jobs  in  tbe  schools;  thousands  of  extra  sweepers 
and  scrubbers,  and  school-yard  bricklayers  can  be  employed, 
just  as  post-hole  diggers  were  employed  by  the  West  Park 
Board. 

Will  any  one  of  that  group  of  honored  citizens  now  com¬ 
prising  the  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  progressive 
element  in  the  school  board  consent  to  run  for  the  office  (Jt 
board  member?  No.  None  of  the  type  that  now  predomi¬ 
nates  will  consent  to  make  the  race.  Instead  of  being  composed 
of  men  of  especial  fitness  and  attainments  for  the  office  of 
trustee  of  the  public-school  system  the  board  will  be  made  up 
of  men  who  can  deliver  votes  and  who  in  recognition  of  their 
delivering  al)ility  were  hung  onto  the  ticket.  All  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  now  rei)resented  on  the  board  will  be  misrepresented 
then. 

Should  the  plan  for  a  general  and  separate  election  framed 
up  by  the  teachers’  leader  to  shield  the  elective-lxiard  plan  from 
the  attacks  which  will  be  made  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
would  ignore  the  unfitness  of  candidates  for  the  board  should 
they  be  voted  on  at  a  municipal,  State,  or  national  election  be 
provided  for  under  the  law,  a  lesser  evil  would  be  overcome 
only  to  make  a  greater  evil  probable — the  organization  of  in¬ 
dependent  political  machines  for  this  special  election  which 
would  make  tbe  schools  jxditical  hot-l)eds.  If  the  proposed 
l)rovision  for  the  new  charter  for  Chicago  framed  by  the  federa¬ 
tion  is  incorporated  in  that  instrument,  and  nominations  are 
made  by  petition  instead  of  by  ])rimary  vote,  and  women  are 
given  the  right  to  sign  the  nomination  petitions  and  to  vote 
for  scho<il  trustees,  the  teachers  will  control  the  votes  of  the 
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^5,000  or  more  club  women  of  Cook  County,  of  the  women 
trade  unionists,  and  of  unatililiated  women  generally. 

The  injection  of  this  provision  in  the  new  charter  is  one  of 
the  forlorn  hopes  of  the  federation,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  women’s  clubs  and  the  sutifragist  organi¬ 
zations,  which  are  always  ready  to  work  to  secure  any  measure 
of  suffrage  in  the  effort  to  advance  the  general  cause,  enough 
influence  could  he  brought  to  bear  uiK)n  the  legislators  to  induce 
them  to  grant  this  limited  extension  of  franchise.  The  legis¬ 
lature  could  find  precedent  for  such  action  in  the  right  already 
given  to  women  of  voting  for  university  trustees.  The  legis¬ 
lature  might  also  feel  disjx).sed  to  vote  this  proiK)sed  measure 
as  a  compromise  on  the  full  suffrage  hill  which  will  he  presented 
to  the  next  general  assembly  with  the  indorsement  of  the  State 
E(|ual  Suffrage  Association,  the  Illinois  h'ederation  of 
W  omen’s  Cluhs.  and  nearly  all  of  the  organizations  of  women 
in  the  State.  1'he  women  of  Cook  County  have  not  cast  a 
heavy  vote  in  the  election  of  university  trustees.  It  w'ould 
()e  another  story  if  it  came  to  voting  for  Chicago  public-school 
trustees,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  women  of  Chicago 
are  so  vitally  interested  as  in  the  school  question.  Further¬ 
more,  they  would  vote  for  any  candidates  urged  by  the  walk¬ 
ing  delegate  of  the  federation  or  hy  its  financial  secretary,  for 
the.se  two  former  teachers,  neither  of  whom  is  now  in  the 
service,  have  ])ut  up  the  right  kind  of  a  “  bluff.” 

The  teachers  worked  haial  for  the  little  ballot  at  the  last 
election.  They  circulated  petitions  thruout  the  city:  they 
carried  petitions  in  their  handbags ;  they  held  up  every  citizen 
they  met  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  them.  They  enrolled 
the  children  in  the  name-getting  hunt.  They  u.sed  the  school 
machinery  for  political  purposes.  W’hen  the  school  Ixjard  voted 
to  distribute  new  charter  propaganda  in  the  schools  and  establish 
November  3  as  ”  Charter  Day  ”  the  federation  protested.  It 
got  its  labor  allies  busy.  The.se  labor  allies  tried  to  i)revail 
upon  the  lx)ard  to  permit  the  distribution  of  the  “  Little  Rallot  ” 
literature  together  with  the  new  charter  propaganda.  The 
f)oard  refu.sed  to  accede  to  the  demand.  The  board  was  forced 
to  retreat  from  the  position  it  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  new 
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charter  and  “  Charter  Day  ’*  was  abandoned.  .\s  a  result  of 
the  adverse  action  of  the  school  Ixiard  on  the  petition  for 
permission  to  carry  on  the  little  ballot  campaign  in  the 
schools,  the  teachers'  leader  did  her  utmost  to  defeat  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  new  charter  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor. 

She  was  not  opposed  to  the  charter  until  the  board  favored 
it.  Anything  the  board  favors,  goo<l  or  bad,  the  teachers’ 
leader  is  against. 

And  what  have  the  teachers  already  gained  thru  their 
alliance  with  organized  labor?  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  since  the  teachers  got  the  forces 
of  organized  labor  lined  up  behind  them,  besides  compelling 
the  board  to  rescind  its  “  Charter  Day  ”  action : 

Killed  the  Mark-Cooley  bill  by  claiming  it  would  establish 
one  man  power  in  the  schools  and  put  the  “  book  trust  ”  in  the 
saddle. 

Secured  victory  at  the  polls  for  a  proposition  to  elect  the 
board  of  education  by  popular  vote  and  largely  contributed  to 
tbe  victory  of  the  proposition  for  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utility  corporations. 

Aided  materially  in  securing  victory  at  the  ix)lls  for  the 
propositions  for  “  direct  primaries  ”  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  vote  franchise  grants. 

.Aided  in  securing  victory  for  the  proposition  to  elect  United 
States  Senators  by  jwpular  vote. 

The  intluence  of  the  federation  is  constantly  felt  in  the  rooms 
of  the  board  of  education  and  seems  to  be  ever  increasing.  Just 
now  the  walking  delegate  of  the  federation  is  holding  such  a 
“  big  stick  ”  over  tbe  Ijoard  that  its  members  are  afraid  to 
venture  to  disarm  her.  And  as  its  influences  multiply  so  do 
its  demands.  In  July,  1902,  the  board  of  education  adopted  a 
new  salary  scbedule,  jirej^ared  and  recommended  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  This  schedule  returned  to  force,  with  the 
promotional  e.xamination  feature  added,  the  salary  schedule 
which  was  suspended  in  1899. 

The  teachers’  union  now  wants  this  maximum  again  raised, 
this  time  to  $1500,  and  the  promotional  e.xamination  feature — 
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the  school  board’s  merit  system — eliminated.  In  urging  this 

increase  the  teachers’  leader  says  : 

“  The  teachers  of  C  hicago  do  not  beg  for  a  raise  in  salary 
now  because  they  need  more  books,  better  clothes,  or  opportunity 
for  recreation,  they  ask  it  because  they  know  they  earn  it,  and 
that  they  have  an  inherent  right  to  w  hat  they  earn ;  not  only 
that,  hut  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  acknowledge  that  right 
and  find  a  way  to  recognize  it.  1  consider  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this  inherent  right  to  a  fair 
share  in  the  wealth  they  create,  tf)  be  the  first  prerequisite  for 
any  effective  movement  to  better  the  conditions  of  teachers  and 
teaching.  Armed  with  the  conviction '  that  they  are  seeking 
justice  to  the  children  and  to  the  ])eople  no  less  than  to  them¬ 
selves,  no  denial,  no  rebuff  will  deter,  and  they  will  persevere 
until  the  entire  community  recognizes  the  essential  justice  of 
their  claims  and  sets  itself  the  task  of  finding  a  way  to  grant 
them.” 

Altho  the  teachers  still  claim  that  they  are  greatly  under¬ 
paid  and  that  they  are  still  confronted  by  the  problem  of  living 
in  a  way  suited  to  their  professional  environment,  they  are 
making  their  latest  demands  on  the  basis  of  academic  reasoning 
rather  than  actual  want.  With  the  .salary  issue  still  unsettled 
both  as  to  the  basis  of  promotion  and  the  maximum,  the 
teachers  are  now  raising  other  issues  which  largely  affect  the 
government  of  the  .schools. 

The  federation  wants  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tax  levy 
set  aside  by  law  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries.  It  wants 
a  public  State  teachers’  pension  fund  established.  It  wants  an 
elective  lK)ard  of  education  with  nomitiations  by  petition,  elec¬ 
tion  at  large  instead  of  by  wards,  and  the  right  to  circulate 
nomination  petitions  and  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school 
hoard  extended  to  women.  It  wants  a  central  council  of 
teachers  and  district  school  councils  established  by  legislative 
action,  these  councils  to  have  the  legal  right  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  board.  It  wants  the  teachers  to  have  given  to 
them  the  right  to  express  themselves  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  text-books.  It  wants  a  fixed  tenure  of  office  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  teachers,  inefficient  teachers  to  l)e  eliminated  from 
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the  service  only  after  having  been  given  reasonable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  improvement  and  a  trial  l)efore  the  board  of  education 
on  written  charges.  It  wants  the  board  to  provide  for  a  regular 
annual  salary  increase  for  all  efficient  teachers,  teachers  against 
whom  no  charges  have  been  proved,  until  the  maximum  in  the 
schedule  is  reached.  Lastly,  the  federation  wants  the  promo¬ 
tional  examination  system,  as  established  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  annihilated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  ix)ssible.  Its 
vote  on  this  question  was  3844  to  316. 

The  school  board  agrees  with  the  federation  that  a  fixed 
tenure  of  office  should  be  established  by  law;  the  board  believes 
with  the  federation  that  a  State  pension  fund  should  be  estab¬ 
lished;  it  believes  the  teachers  should  be  removed  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  only  for  cause  and  after  trial ;  it  believes  that  the  teachers 
should  have  better  pay,  but  it  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grant  them  further  advances  under  the  e.xisting  tax  levy.  The 
school  board  will  recommend  these  reforms  and  many  others, 
which  the  teachers  will  indorse,  in  their  provisional  draft  of  an 
educational  chapter  for  the  new  charter  for  Chicago.  Nearly 
all  of  these  provisions  were  advocated  by  President  Mark  of  the 
board  of  education  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  board.  Naturally 
enough  President  Mark  did  not  advocate  the  election  of  the 
board  of  education  by  popular  vote ;  he  does  not  want  to  see  the 
schools  fall  the  prey  of  the  politicians.  Naturally  enough  he 
did  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  teachers’  councils. 
He  well  knows  that  these  councils  would  be  controlled  by  the 
federation.  He  did  not  recommend  an  increase  in  salaries  for 
the  teachers;  he  did  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries.  But  he 
carried  the  pension  idea  farther  than  it  was  carried  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  Now  the  teachers  in  the  effort  to  take 
to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  the  pioneers  in  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  pension  fund  are  charging 
President  Mark  with  being  opposed  to  pensioning  teachers  who 
have  not  been  in  the  service  for  thirty-live  years  or  upwards. 
This  is  a  malicious  fabrication. 

President  Mark  has  also  advcxrated  the  establishment  by  law 
of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  urged  that  the  term 
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of  office  of  this  official  should  be  fixed,  that  he  should  l)e  granted, 
under  the  charter,  the  initiative  in  the  choice  of  text-books  and 
the  appointment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 

This  measure  will  be  opposed  by  the  Teachers’  h'ederation. 
For  the  superintendent  of  schools,  an  official  drawing  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year,  to  select  the  schoolbooks  and  be  granted  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  transferring  and  appointing  teachers, 
is  not  “  democratic.”  It  is  autocratic,  they  say:  it  is  ”  one  man 
power.”  It  savors  of  the  Mark-Cooley  bill.  The  teachers 
practically  want  the  right  to  select  their  own  text-books.  This 
means  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teacher’s  valuable  time  each 
year  would  be  devoted  to  granting  interviews  with  book  agents. 
It  would  mean,  too,  that  in  no  two  schools  would  the  same 
text-books  be  used  and  the  delicately  and  carefully  organized 
system,  the  result  of  a  half  century  of  thought,  would  go  to 
smash. 

Since  the  term  ”  one  man  jxDwer  ”  was  coined  during  the 
incumbency  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Dr.  Andrews,  the 
federation’s  stump-speakers  have  continually  harped  on  it.  It 
has  been  their  dynamite  Ixrmb  and  they  have  placed  it  under 
Suirerintendent  Fdwin  G.  Cooley’s  chair,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  dynamite  works  downward,  d'hev  fixed  the  term  on  the 
pre.sent  superintendent  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  tearing 
the  Mark-Cooley  bill  into  shreds,  'i'hey  have  kejit  up  the  cry 
ever  since.  Never  was  there  less  of  one  man  control  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  than  now.  Dis¬ 
trict  suiierintendents,  principals,  department  supervisors,  and 
teachers  are  regularly  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  system.  It 
was  the  Chicago  Principals’  Association,  formed  into  commit¬ 
tees  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  that  drafted  the  present 
up-to-date  course  of  study,  not  the  superintendent  himself. 
The  suiierintendent  did  not  dictate  how  this  work  .should  be 
done ;  he  merely  sujiervised  the  work  and  saw  that  it  was  done 
thoroly  and  well.  The  board  of  education  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  have  been  continually  charged  by  the  federation  with 
being  hand  in  glove  with  the  American  BiKik  Company — the 
.so-called  ”  book  trust.”  .As  a  matter  of  fact  more  “  trust  ”■ 
text-books  have  been  dro|)ped  from  the  list  for  the  Chicago 
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schools  clurinj»-  the  last  four  years  than  during  any  previous 
decade  and  a  half.  Only  last  year  two  arithmetics  published 
by  the  “  book  trust  ”  were  drop])ed.  The  latest  cry  raised  by 
the  federation  alleges  that  a  system  of  secret  marking  has  been 
hung  upon  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  teachers  had  a  way  of  discovering  how  they  are 
marked  by  the  school  principals,  it  would  be  all  a  principal’s 
“  job  ”  is  worth  to  give  a  federationist  a  low  mark.  For  self¬ 
protection  and  for  the  gtKxl  of  the  service  it  is  necessary  that 
the  principal’s  marks  should  be  kept  secret  from  bis  teachers. 
The  teacher  is  not  judged  .solely  upon  the  marks  given  her 
by  the  principal.  Her  record  is  taken  into  account  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  together  with  her  efficiency  as  a  teacher. 

The  charge  regularly  is  made  that  the  teachers  are  not  on  a 
merit  list,  that  pull  still  sways  the  hand  of  power.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cooley  came  into  the  control  of  the  Chicago  schottls  in 
June,  1900.  In  .August  of  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  hi.story  there  was  a  “  .star-chamber  ”  session  of  the  board  of 
education.  It  was  convened  at  the  retjuest  of  the  new  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Cooley  spared  no  words  in  making  his  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  farming  out  “  jobs  "  in  the  schools  to 
tile  friends  of  tlie  iioliticians.  .At  this  meeting  the  curfew  of 
the  pull  system  was  rung.  Since  then  pull  has  been  effectually 
eliminated  by  a  slow  process  involving  the  jniblication  of  the 
names  of  all  jioliticians.  officials,  or  citizens  attempting  to  e.xer- 
cise  inlluence,  and  the  e.stablisbment  of  ti  merit  system  which 
is,  in  at  least  one  respect,  a  great  improvement  over  the  common 
civil  .service  system.  The  weapon  of  publicity  has  been  wielded 
with  great  effect  by  the  superintendent.  .Any  person,  from  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  jiolitical  Ixiss,  or  board  member  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen,  school-engineer,  teacher,  or  office  boy,  who  asks  a 
favor  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  way  of  an  apixiint- 
ment  or  the  assignment  of  a  friend  in  preference  to  others  on 
the  eligible  list,  rejoices  only  in  having  his  or  her  name  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  jilace  in  the  “pull  list.”  This  list  is  made  up 
entirely  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  attempted  to  e.xercise 
undue  influence  with  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools,  together 
with  the  correspondence  or  other  memoranda  bearing  u])on  the- 
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-Specific  case.  The  exhibits  are  rejijularly  examined  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  management  committee,  and  may  be  viewed 
by  any  taxpayer  upon  application.  In  this  case  the  publicity 
cure  has  proven  effective.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  make  a 
3)ractice  of  using  their  office  as  a  lever  with  which  to  pry  open 
the  door  of  public  service  for  their  friends  object  to  applying 
the  lever  openly  and  aboveboard. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  not  required 
by  law  to  appoint  the  teachers  by  a  rigid  merit  system.  The 
system  was  voluntarily  constructed  by  the  reform  board  with 
the  aid  of  Superintendent  Cooley.  The  board  established  a 
system  which  may  be  held  uj)  as  a  me  Kiel  for  the  legislature  to 
copy  in  designing  future  civil  .service  laws.  Under  the  civil 
.service  as  it  exists  in  law.  an  em|)loyee  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  place  to  which  he  has  been  certified  until  by  due  process  of 
seniority  he  has  arrived  at  the  head.  As  the  Tributie  editor¬ 
ially  has  put  it  “  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  let  the  clock 
work.” 

Commenting  upon  the  su|)eriority  of  the  board  of  education’s 
•civil  service,  Mr.  Hard,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Trihme,  has  said : 

“  The  boarfl  of  education  merit  system  substitutes  for  the 
clock  a  term  of  probation.  The  markings  on  practical  efficiency 
received  by  the  applicant  during  this  term  are  averaged  with 
the  markings  which  he  received  when  he  was  placed  on  the  list. 
Permanent  appointment  does  not  come  until  the  list  is  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  the  term  of  pro¬ 
bation  has  revealed.  The  efficiency  markings  are  made  by  the 
principals  of  the  sdiools  and  revised  by  the  district  superin¬ 
tendents.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  positions  on  the  list  are 
determined  by  something  besides  the  calendar.  A  man  cannot 
get  in  at  the  bottom  and  just  wait  till  he  rises  to  the  top.  He 
bas  to  work.  If  he  refuses  to  work,  his  low  markings  for 
■efficiency  may  keep  him  at  the  bottom  forever.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  depends  on  his  getting  to  the  top  by  showing  diligence 
and  capacity  while  he  is  still  on  trial.” 

It  is  this  excellent  system  which  the  board  of  education  has 
sub.stituled  for  the  “  pull  ”  system  which  held  sway  liefore  the 
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“  star-chamber  ”  session  changed  the  order  of  things.  A  few 
years  ago  the  board  meinl)ers  made  it  a  practice  to  divide  the 
spoils.  Every  teacher  was  a  protege  of  some  board  member 
or  of  several.  Teachers  were  appointed  by  political  influence 
and  personal  preference.  Incompetent  teachers  retained  their 
positions  because  they  had  friends  on  the  school  board.  In  the 
North  Division  High  School  one  teacher  who  was  unfit  to  min¬ 
gle  in  social  relation  with  self-respecting  adults,  and  who  was 
totally  incompetent  to  teach  anything,  held  her  position  for 
years  in  spite  of  the  protests  that  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  by  both  principal  and  parents.  She  had 
enough  “  pull  ”  to  render  her  position  safe.  Another  teacher  in 
the  same  school  had  grown  so  old  in  the  service  that  she  was 
far  enough  along  in  second  childhood  to  be  a  congenial  com¬ 
panion  for  the  kindergarten  children.  Still  she  continued 
teaching  b'nglish  literature  to  a  fourth-year  class  in  the  high 
school.  She  controlled  several  votes  on  the  .school  board.  A 
number  of  similar  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  political  pull  was  a  positive  danger  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools ;  a  threatening  danger  to  the  intelligence 
(.'f  the  generation  just  now  entering  upon  manluxxl  and  woman¬ 
hood.  The  reform  school  board  annihilated  this  system.  The 
teachers  are  trying  to  annihilate  the  board’s  substitute,  the 
promotional  examination  system,  without  which  the  teachers 
would  continue  to  be  promoted  on  a  basis  of  length  of  service 
instead  of  a  basis  of  efficiency.  The  teacher  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times ;  she  dare  not  become  a  laggard  in  the  pnKession 
of  education  towards  betterments.  When  she  does  she  should 
be  compelled  to  catch  up  or  drop  out  of  the  line  altogether. 
The  Chicago  lx)ard  is  giving  all  the  teachers  a  chance  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession ;  it  is  dropping  the  laggards. 

I  have  gone  over  the  Chicago  situation  in  detail  with  a  view 
to  revealing  the  methods  resorted  to  by  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  and  its  leader  in  the  effort  to  prejudice  public  opinion 
against  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  lx)ard  of  educa¬ 
tion;  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  laboring  man  against  those  who 
are  doing  the  most  for  the  iKtterment  of  his  child,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  morally.  All  these  things  arc  calculated  to  show 
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that  there  actually  exists  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  a  condition 
of  unrest — a  condition  of  unrest  such  as  will  spread  over  the 
country  as  the  union  idea  spreads  from  schoolhouse  to  school- 
house;  that  this  condition  of  unrest  is  caused  by  the  unbridled 
ambitions  of  a  small  coterie  of  sch(K)l-tcachers  who  are  making 
their  bread  and  butter  out  of  agitation  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  so  long  as  the  game  lasts.  1'hey  are  continually  looking 
for  a  skeleton  in  the  closet:  they  are  continually  scenting  a 
“  nigger  ”  in  the  sclux)!  board’s  w(X)d  pile. 

Not  long  ago  the  teachers’  leader  admitted  that  the  board  of 
education  had  ])ractically  removed  the  salary  issue  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  promotional  e.xamination  system.  Therefore 
it  wouUl  seem  that  the  “  single  purpose  ’’  for  which  the  federa¬ 
tion  was  organized  also  had  been  removed.  Rut  the  walking- 
delegate  of  the  Chicago  federation  has  found  the  salary  cry  to 
be  a  .strong  magnet.  She  rai.ses  it  every  time  the  teachers  .seem 
to  be  getting  lukewarm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  organization 
from  which  she  secures  her  own  salary.  So  the  leader  of  the 
teachers  has  set  her.self  the  ta.sk  of  destroying  the  carefully 
organized  promotional  examination  system.  It  is  true  that 
under  this  system  the  .salaries  are  not  adecpiate,  nor  will  they  be 
under  any  i)romotional  .system  that  genius  can  devi.se  until  the 
revenues  are  increased.  If  it  were  possible  to  grant  the  teachers 
an  increa.se  with  the  funds  that  a'e  available,  the  pre.sent 
board  of  education  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  before  taking 
the  step.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools  would  im¬ 
mediately  make  such  a  recommendation.  He  has  always  urged 
that  the  teachers  .should  be  better  paid,  but  without  money  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  be.  The  maximum  paid  to  elementary 
teachers  is  now  $1000  and  the  minimum  $550.  This  scale  is 
ecpial  to  the  one  which  was  in  effect  l)efore  the  salary  cut  was 
made  in  1900. 

But  the  leader  of  the  teachers  has  put  her  followers  on  record 
as  favoring  a  maximum  of  .$1500.  Every  teacher  in  the 
federation,  from  the  walking  delegate  down  to  the  lowest- 
salaried  cadet,  knows  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  board  of  education  to  grant  the  teachers  an  increase 
with  the  scant  funds  now  available.  Rut  tbe  federation’s 
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leader  is  going  on  the  stump  and  crying  out  about  the  outrage¬ 
ously  small  wages  given  to  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  they  create.  She  is  making  it  appear  that  the  board  of 
education  could  give  every  teacher  in  the  system  a  handsome  in¬ 
crease  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  she  is  ranting 
about  the  unfair  system  of  taxation  which  deprives  the  schools 
of  a  large  share  of  the  revenue  which  would  come  to  them  under 
an  adecpiate  system.  She  is  urging  that  the  rooms  are  over¬ 
crowded  and  laying  the  blame  for  this  condition  uix>n  the  board 
of  education,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  present  schedule  of 
salaries  could  not  be  maintained  if  additional  schoolrooms  were 
opened  and  an  additional  numher  of  teachers  employed.  To 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Teachers’  Federation  the  board  of 
education  would  he  compelled  to  drive  half  the  260.000  pupils 
of  the  Chicago  jHihlic  .schcxds  into  the  streets;  by  reducing  the 
teaching  force  hy  half,  tlie  board  would  be  able  financially  to 
give  the  remaining  teachers  fairly  good  salaries.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  apathetic  taxpayers  and  the  inadeciuate  tax  laws, 
not  with  the  school  Ijoard. 

The  hoard  of  education  established  the  promotional  examina¬ 
tion  system  for  the  i)urpose  of  enabling  it  to  devote  the  small 
sum  it  is  able  annually  to  grant  in  advances  to  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers.  L'nder  this  system  a  teacher  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  higher  group  in  the  salary  scale  upon  successfully 
passing  an  examination.  In  this  examination  practical  results, 
as  shown  in  her  .schoolroom  work,  are  taken  into  consideration 
together  with  academic  thoroness.  To  give  to  the  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  efficiency  and  thru  this  opportu¬ 
nity  the  other  opportunity  of  increasing  their  pay,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Cooley  established  the  Normal  School  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  enrollment  in  this  department  at  the  present  time  is 
over  5000  teachers.  But  the  Teachers’  Federation  objects  to 
this  system.  It  places  too  great  a  premium  upon  efficiency  and 
takes  too  small  an  account  of  length  of  service.  If  the  public 
wants  to  increase  the  pay  of  its  teachers  because  they  have 
grown  old  in  the  service,  then  the  public  should  l)e  with  the 
Teachers’  Federation ;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  thinks  it 
is  the  wiser  plan  to  reward  merit  and  efficiency  without  respect 
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to  the  number  of  years  of  service,  then  the  public  should  lend 
its  unqualified  support  to  the  board  of  education.  Under  the 
present  system  the  teachers’  salaries  are  raised  $50  at  every 
jump.  The  federation  is  most  concerned  with  the  elementary 
teachers.  Before  the  cut  in  salaries  was  made  in  1900,  and 
before  there  was  any  expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  schedule, 
the  minimum  paid  to  a  teacher  was  $500  a  year  for  the  first 
year  of  service.  At  this  time  the  minimum  paid  in  Philadelphia 
was  $470;  in  Boston  $552;  in  St.  Louis  from  $400  to  $5CX);  in 
Brooklyn  $400. 

Opposition  to  the  scheme  of  introducing  academic  and  educa¬ 
tional  efficiency  as  the  single  basis  for  elevation  of  the  schofjl- 
teacher  from  one  group  to  another  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  salary  chimera  has  caused  the  federation  to  bitterly  attack 
the  promotional  system  and  to  attempt  to  undermine  its  founda¬ 
tion — the  Normal  School  Extension  Department.  The  fed¬ 
eration  leaders  hold  to  the  view  that  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  fpiestion  the 
source  of  the  teacher's  competency  and  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
not  only  violating  professional  ethics  but  is  discouraging  the 
development  of  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federa- 
tionists  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  piece  of  impudence  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  attempt  to  measure  their 
educational  strength  by  any  standard  except  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  schoolroom.  In  passing  judgment  upon  a 
teacher,  Superintendent  Cooley,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
l)oard  of  examiners  and  the  principals  and  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  takes  into  account  the  two  elements — academic 
efficiency,  educational  success. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  child  to  the  school  these 
two  elements  are  necessary  to  mold  the  child-mind  in  the 
image  of  the  modern  educational  ideal.  At  no  step  in  the 
child’s  education  is  a  teacher  fully  equipped  with  all  the  avail¬ 
able  educative  weapons  so  much  needed  as  in  the  kindergarten. 
There  is  needed  in  the  first  grades  a  more  thoro  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy,  history,  and  science  of  education,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  different  educational  methods,  than 
at  any  other  period  in  the  school  course  from  elementary  school 
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to  university.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Educatiorj 
must  get  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  chikl-mind  at  the  instant  the 
paths  of  knowledge  are  opened  to  it,  so  that  the  child  will  hurry 
onward  with  joy  and  exhilaration.  A  false  start  at  the  outset 
makes  school  a  prison  and  education  a  punishment.  To-day 
teachers  are  not  born ;  they  are  made.  All  the  old  molds  have 
been  destroyed  and  science  has  made  new  molds.  Every 
teacher  must  first  come  out  of  the  mold — individuality  and  the 
broadening  process  follow  later  and  naturally. 

The  Teachers’  Federation  is  against  the  promotional  exam¬ 
ination  system.  Taking  up  the  weapon  of  the  labor  unions 
the  federation  has  called  upon  its  members  to  boycott  pro¬ 
motional  tests  and  the  extension  courses.  It  is  calling  the 
public  school  a  factory  of  education. 

Always  looking  for  something  to  stand  for  and  fight  for,  the 
Chicago  Teachers’  Federation  is  going  along.  And  no  attempt 
at  interference  was  made  by  the  board  of  education  until  re¬ 
cently.  When  the  Teachers’  Federation  in  black  and  white 
l)oldly  put  itself  on  record  as  opposing  the  promotional  ex¬ 
amination  system  as  established  by  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  declared  that  all  teachers  against 
whom  no  charges  of  inefficiency  or  unfitness  had  been  proved 
should  be  advanced  year  after  year  until  the  top-notch  salary 
is  reached,  the  anti-federation  members  of  the  board  were 
aroused  to  action. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  school  trustee,  in  a  sermon  preached 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  liberal  church,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  bitterly  denounced  the  teachers’  orgatiization  as  an 
injury  to  the  schools  and  urged  upon  the  lx)ar(l  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  steps  to  crush  it.  He  took  the  stand  that  no 
servants  of  all  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  affiliate  with 
any  one  class  of  people.  Tie  deplored  the  unitm  of  pedagogy 
and  labor. 

This  sermon,  preached  as  it  was  by  a  board  member,  brought 
the  federation  and  the  school  board  sword  to  sword.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  prepared  by  the  anti-federation  members  calling  upon 
the  federation  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  body.  Before  the 
meeting  at  which  this  resolution  was  scheduled  for  presentation 
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was  coin  encd  a  majority  of  the  board  members  had  been  forced 
over  to  the  other  side.  As  a  compromise  a  resolution  merely 
denouncing'  the  federation  and  omitting  the  withdrawal  clause 
was  framed.  This  resolution  took  the  same  course  as  the  other. 
It  was  not  as  much  as  formally  presented.  The  anti-federa- 
tionists  discovered  to  their  chagrin  that  a  majority  of  the  board 
members  did  not  care  to  commit  political  suicide  by  putting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  federation. 

Naturally  the  question  arises : 

“  Had  such  a  resolution  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  would  the  teachers  have  obeyed  its  injunctions?  Would 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  federation?  ” 

The  answer  is :  They  would  not.  What  course  would  they 
have  pursued?  The  business  agent  of  the  federation  has  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  this  question.  Other  teachers  have  openly 
said  that  the}’  would  have  struck  rather  than  retire  from  the 
labor  ranks. 

And  is  there  any  other  contingency  which  might  arise  to 
cause  the  unionized  teachers  to  follow  this  course?  Their 
leader  says  there  is  not,  but  again  the  rank  and  file  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  differ  from  her.  Their  leader  told  me  several  weeks 
ago — and  she  spoke  with  considerable  emphasis — that  the 
teachers  would  have  struck  in  1900,  at  the  time  their  salaries 
were  cut,  had  they  been  as  strongly  organized  as  they  now  are. 
The  teachers  are  not  certain  that  such  an  occasion  might  not 
again  arise. 

What  a  strike  of  all  the  teachers  in  a  great  system  of  public 
schools  would  mean  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  estimate  for 
the  readers  of  the  Review.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  strike 
of  the  unionized  teachers  is  not  outside  of  the  pale  of  possibility. 

As  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Federation  is  the  backbone  of  the 
national  organization,  the  course  taken  by  it  marks  out  the 
course  to  be  traversed  by  the  larger  organization.  This  course 
leads  by  a  direct  route  to  trades  unionism,  thence  to  politics  and 
the  ballot  box. 

The  teachers  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  the  public 
school  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  slow  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  thru  all  the  ages  are  being  organized,  not  collectively. 
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not  in  groups,  but  individually.  Their  affiliation  is  kept  a  close 
secret  for  the  reason  that,  were  it  known,  the  local  school 
boards,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  organization,  would  take  radical 
steps  to  stamp  out  the  evil  before  it  had  rooted. 

In  every  “  organized  ”  or  partially  organized  town  the  feder¬ 
ation  has  its  correspondents,  just  as  the  Chicago  federation 
has  its  correspondents  in  every  Chicago  school.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  correspondents  to  keep  the  central  office  constantly  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  conditions  in  their  territory. 

Each  teacher  in  the  national  organization  is  numbered. 
Each  teacher  upon  joining  the  federation  fills  out  four  slips. 
One  of  these  slips  is  forwarded  to  the  president ;  another  to  the 
corresponding  secretary;  another  to  the  treasurer;  another  to 
the  State  director.  There  is  a  director  in  every  State,  an  or¬ 
ganizer — a  walking  delegate,  if  you  please. 

The  non-unionized  teachers  in  Chicago,  the  “  scab  ”  teachers, 
pay  the  penalty  of  being  denied  the  protection  of  the  federa¬ 
tion.  As  the  power  of  the  federation  grows,  so,  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion,  does  the  penalty.  It  is  this  club  of  power  and  mutual 
aid  that  will  be  relied  upon  to  drive  the  rural  teachers  into  the 
fold,  as  it  has  driven  the  Chicago  teachers. 

The  teachers’  leader  is  daily  striving  to  multiply  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  unionization,  for  in  their 
multiplication  lies  their  great  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  all  the 
teachers  together. 

The  national  federation  meets  annually  at  the  same  time  and 
place  that  the  National  Educational  Association  meets.  Its 
prime  purpose  now  is  to  wedge  itself  into  a  position  of  power 
in  this  conservative  body.  And  for  the  afterwork — it  is  con¬ 
structing  channels  everywhere,  thru  labor  unions,  thru  women’s 
clubs,  thru  every  agency  of  agitation.  Before  long  it  will  have 
a  great  central  office  established  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of  sala¬ 
ried  officials;  and  from  this  office  all  the  campaigns  will  be  di¬ 
rected.  This  office  will  be  the  source  of  the  streams  that  will 
flow  to  every  red  schoolhouse  in  the  nation,  carrying  on  their 
surfaces  the  gospel  of  organization.  And  when  every  teacher 
who  is  charged  with  the  sacred  obligation  of  planting  the  seeds 
of  good  citizenship  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  tomorrow,  and 
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with  nonrisliiiifi;  tlic  instinct  of  motherhood  in  the  breast  of 
the  wife  (jf  to-niorrovv,  is  branded  with  the  union  label,  and 
saturated  with  the  stench  of  ward  |M)Iitics,  then  will  the  fed¬ 
eration  have  attained  its  goal. 

It  is  one  of  the  holy  offices  of  education  to  plunge  the 
nuxlern  mind  thru  a  fire  which  may  burn  out  the  old  dross  and 
send  man  on  in  greater  purity;  send  him  onward  with  higher 
ideals  and  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  conception  of  the  human 
talents.  It  is  one  f)f  the  holy  oflices  of  education  in  a  republic 
to  mold  in  the  child  mind  a  high  civic  ideal.  It  is  one  of  the 
offices  of  education  to  teach  the  man  and  woman  of  tomor¬ 
row  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  political  science.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  holy  offices  of  education  to  teach  the  child 
the  “  iX)litical  game,”  nor  the  virtue  of  ”  gang  rule.” 

David  Iswinc.  Kickick 

Chicago,  Ii.i,. 


Till*:  UNIl-OkM  KNTkAXCi:  I'.XAMIXATIONS  IN 
KXC.LLSll 


At  the  i)resent  time  nearly  every  eollej^e  in  tlie  United 
States  sets  an  examination  paper,  or  re(piires  a  certificate, 
represent inej  a  definite  ac«inirement  in  iMijj^lish.  Most  schools 
have  courses  in  ICn^lish,  and  such  schools  as  prepare  hoys  for 
collej^e  have  courses  leading  directly  to  a  college  examination 
or  certificate.  'I'his  state  of  things  is  now  so  general  and 
seems  .so  sensihle  that  it  might  readily  he  sttp|)osed  to  have 
hc'en  the  metlKMl  so  far  hack  as  orgatiized  edneation  has  existed 
in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  of  ciimparatively  recent  de¬ 
velopment.  Twenty-five  year’s  ago,  few  prejiaratory  schixils 
had  organized  courses  in  ICnglish,  and  comparatively  few  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  had  an  entrance  reiptirement  in  the  siih- 
ject.  The  officers  of  the  I'inglish  departments  of  some  of  the 
universities  di.scouraged  the  thought  of  examinations  and  even 
of  organized  sttidy  in  I'inglish  literature,  urging  that  it  he  kejit 
ft)r  inspiration  and  delight,  and  never  <lehased  hy  contact  with 
the  hand  of  toil.  Such  teaching  as  was  given  in  the  schools, 
while  of  very  high  character  in  many  cases,  and  carried  on  by 
men  of  great  ability,  was  most  uneipial.  The  best  secondary 
sch(K)ls  were  handicapjied  hy  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  three 
or  four  different  kinds  of  preparation  at  once,  in  the  effort  to 
fit  lioys  for  colleges  of  totally  different  requirements. 

Out  of  these  conditions  grew  a  desire  for  some  organization 
of  English  instruction.  The  most  im|K)rtant  movement  was  in 
Xew  Ivngland,  where  was  formed  an  association  of  colleges, 
which  called  itself  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  Xew  Flng- 
land  on  Entrance  h:xaminations.  and  which  t(M>k  the  impor¬ 
tant  step  of  recommending  an  entrance  examination  in  Engli.sh, 
which  was  adopteil,  in  jiart  or  in  whole,  hy  most  of  the  colleges 
reiiresetited  in  the  Comtnission.  .A  brief  experience,  however, 
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with  these  ref|uiremeiits,  showed  that  orficanized  classes  in 
the  ])re|)aratoiy  schools  must  he  had,  and  a  distinct  step  in 
advance  was  made  when  a  well-rememl)ered  and  most  useful 
conference  was  held  at  Vassar  Colle.t;e  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  h'nj^lish  study.  'I'hc  recommendations  of  that 
Conference,  while  iti  no  way  dogmatic,  have  been,  probably, 
of  more  f^eneral  service  than  any  other  recent  utterance  on 
the  subject,  lulucators  befjan  to  think  upon  the  subject  and 
to  discuss  it  in  their  conventions;  some  sch(K)ls  and  some 
colleo'es  adopted  the  recommetidations ;  and  interest  in  the 
matter  rapidly  "revv. 

Means  for  the  unification  of  the  re(|nirements  were  provided 
by  the  orj^anization  at  abotit  this  period  of  colle^^e  associations. 
In  1887  the  Colleg;e  Association  of  1 ’ennsylvania  was 
formed.  In  1888  it  became  the  Collej^^e  Association  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In  1892  it  broadened  its  scoi)C 
and  iK'came  d'he  AsscK'iation  of  Collejj;es  and  I’reparatory 
Sch(X)ls  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  the  admission  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  an 
equality  with  the  colleges  in  this  ,\ssociation  was  an  atteni])! 
to  harmonize  the  methods  of  the  colleges  and  the  schools. 
At  the  first  annual  convcnticni  of  the  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Columbia  Ibiiversity,  December.  1893,  papers 
wxre  read,  notably  one  by  rrincii)al  Wilson  fi'anand  of  New¬ 
ark  Academy,  deploring  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  en¬ 
trance  recpiirements  in  bjiglish.  At  the  same  meeting  wa-^ 
appointed  a  joint  committee  of  ten,  five  representing  the  col¬ 
leges  and  five  the  preparatory  .schools,  “  to  consider  the 
present  usage  in  the  matter  of  entrance  examinations  in  Kng 
lish  Language  and  Literature  in  the  colleges  (»f  the  AsscKia- 
tion,  and  to  present,  if  deemed  wise,  at  the  annual  meeting,  a 
scheme  of  uniform  entrance  re(piirements  in  b'nglish  to  be 
offered  as  suggestion  or  recommendation  to  the  various  col¬ 
leges.”  bI[)on  this  committee  were  appointed,  on  behalf  of 
the  colleges,  IVofessors  Stoddard  of  New  York  University, 
Hart  of  Cornell,  Carpenter  of  Columbia,  Schelling  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  llright  of  Johns  Ilo])kins.  and  on  the  part  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  b'arrand  of  Newark  Academy,  Mr.  Smythe  of 
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IMiiladclpliia,  Mr.  (iulick  of  Lawrenccville,  Mr.  Keyser  of 
Middlcburtf,  and  SupcMintcndcnt  Maxwell,  then  of  Brooklyn. 
By  friendly  cofiperation  this  Committee  of  Ten  developed  into 
a  Conference  of  h'ifteen  hy  the  addition  t)f  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England, 
consisting  of  Professors  W  inchester  of  Wesleyan,  Cook  of 
Yale,  and  Briggs  of  Harvard,  and  of  a  c<»mmittee  representing 
the  New  England  .Association  of  C'olleges  and  Prei)aratorv 
Schools,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  'Petlow  and  Mr.  WA  C. 
Collar.  'I'his  conference  met  in  Phil.'idelphia  in  .May,  189.4. 
after  prolonged  correspondence  had  been  had  hy  snh-commit- 
tees  with  most  f)f  the  institutions  and  prominent  educators  of 
this  country,  and  formulated  a  .system  of  entrance  recpiirements 
in  l-'nglish  wliich  were  immediately  a<lopted  hy  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory  .schools  of  the  country,  and 
which  have  since  forme<l  the  minimum  basis  of  the  organized 
study  of  h'nglish  in  most  of  the  schools,  d'hc.se  requirements 
have  remained  substantially  unchanged  as  to  their  methcMl 
until  now.  Conferences  for  revision,  consisting  of  committees 
sent  hy  the  associations,  have  met  successively:  in  Boston  in 
May,  1895;  in  New  York  in  May,  1897;  in  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1897;  in  New  York  in  May,  1899;  and  in  New 
A’ork  in  May,  i<)02.  At  these  conferences,  which  for  the 
later  years  have  included  representatives  from  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States,  minor  changes,  chietly  with  reference 
to  the  very  diflicult  matter  of  the  selection  of  hooks  for  study, 
have  been  made;  hut,  until  the  present  year,  no  modifications 
of  the  original  plan  have  heeti  made.  This  plan  included  a 
selection  of  a  limited  number  of  IxKiks,  usually  about  ten,  for 
reading  and  practice  in  composition,  to  he  followed  by  an 
examination,  and  the  selection  of  a  .smaller  group  of  .somewhat 
more  .serious  h(M)k.s.  usually  four  or  five,  f<ir  thoro  study,  to 
he  followed  hy  an  examination  on  the  subject-matter, 
form,  and  structure  of  the  hooks.  As  a  whole,  this 
system,  while  hy  no  means  ideal,  worked  successfully.  The 
earlier  objections  to  uniformity  of  examinations  as  a  principle 
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j^^radually  ceased  to  be  urged.  In  theory,  uniform  examina¬ 
tions,  compelling,  as  they  seemed  to  do,  a  hard-and  -fast  rigidity 
in  the  courses  offered,  seemed  to  be  destructive  of  literature, 
if  not  of  life.  T  suspect  that  only  the  dire  necessity  of  har¬ 
monious  organization  at  first  reconciled  either  college  pro¬ 
fessors  or  school  principals  to  their  adoption.  'I'he  constraints 
of  civilization  are  at  first  irksome  whenever  organization  com¬ 
pels  them.  Once  adopted,  however,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  more  useful  work  could  be  had  within  the  limits  of  an 
established  method  than  in  the  aimless  roving  of  undirected 
effort.  Uniform  entrance  requirements  in  other  studies  than 
Kngli.sh  were  perfected,  and  after  a  few  years  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  College  hnitrance  Examination  Board 
completed  an  orderly  system  and  established,  as  inwv  seems 
probable,  a  permanent  working  basis  of  harmonious  relation 
between  the  work  in  secondary  schools  and  that  in  the  colleges. 

Vet  in  the  matter  of  English  there  still  remained  one  prob¬ 
lem,  the  solution  of  which,  as  hitherto  suggested,  had  never 
seemed  satisfactory  to  the  more  progressive  teachers.  This 
was  the  j)roblem  of  freedom  of  teaching.  The  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  English  studies,  of  which  the  Uniform  Exam¬ 
ination  schedules  were  IxUh  a  symptom  and  a  cause,  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulated  such  publishing  activity  as  served  to  increase 
o|)i)ortunities  for  ICnglish  study.  Publishers  all  over  the 
country  began  to  double  and  treble  their  issues  of  English 
literary  material.  Books  tumbled  from  the  press — anthol¬ 
ogies.  readings  in  prose  and  verse,  histories  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  new  eflitions  of  standard  works.  One  firm  alone — and 
there  were  others  (pu'te  as  enterprising — issued  a  “  Series  ” 
containing  “  a  hundred  and  eighty  numbers,  over  eighteen 
hundred  titles,  thirty-one  American  authors,  forty  British  au¬ 
thors,  nine  translations  ” ;  and  every  first-class  firm  in  the 
country  is  now  able  to  furnish  a  group  of  editions  of  well- 
edited  classics,  neatly  bound,  moderate-priced,  attractive, 
sound,  and  useful.  Naturally,  teachers  desired  to  use  these 
stores  of  material  and  felt  themselves  hami>ered  by  the  con¬ 
strictions  of  the  courses.  Some  of  them  claimed  that  dry 
discipline  was  so  much  in  control  that  literature  was  passing 
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from  the  schools.  Certain  it  was  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  unrest  was  apparent,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  problem 
that  demanded  consideration. 

This  problem  concerned  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
teachers  of  literature  in  the  schools  on  one  hand  and  of  the 
colleges  on  the  other.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  this;  Good 
teachers  in  schools  demand  freedom  in  their  work;  colleges 
demand  a  delinite  amount  of  acquirement.  Teachers  wish  a 
general  course  giving  interest,  six)ntaneity,  taste,  appreciation ; 
colleges  expect  a  definite  amount  of  training  and  an  ascertain¬ 
able  amount  of  knowledge,  h'lexihility  in  teaching  methods 
is  the  demand  of  the  one ;  exactness  t)f  result  the  demand  of 
the  other.  The  problem  is  not  new,  and  indeed  has  been  a 
matter  of  consideration  ti)  every  student  of  methods  thru 
all  teaching  generations,  .\pplied  to  Etiglish  requirements  it 
seemed  now  especially  vital.  The  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  while  the  period  of  strict  prescription  had  been  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  principle  of  it  should  l)e  maintained,  .somewhat 
freer  methods  of  application  should,  if  j)ossil)le.  he  encouraged. 

Having  this  impression  in  mind,  tho  without  prejudice 
for  or  against  it,  the  Conference  of  1905  was  organized.  Its 
members  were  appointed  in  the  usual  regular  and  formal  way. 
The  New  England  Association  sent  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Professor  Mary  Jordan.  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Princii)al  II.  (j.  Buehler,  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn.;  Principal  William  '1'.  Peck.  Classical  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  1.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Sch(M)ls  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  sent 
a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  I'rancis  Hovey  Stoddard, 
New  York  Cniversity.  New  York  City  (Chairman);  Princi¬ 
pal  Wilson  I'arrand.  Newark  .\cademy,  Newark.  N.  J.  (Sec¬ 
retary)  ;  Profes.sor  Eranklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  ScIkkiIs  sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fred  N.  Scott.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Professor  Martin  W^  Sampson,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  Ind. ;  Professor  George  R.  Carpenter,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City,  pro.xy  for  Principal  C.  W, 
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French,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  C.  W.  Kent,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Professor  J,  B. 
Henneman,  University  of  the  South,  Sevvanee,  Tenn. 
'Phese  various  committees  met  as  a  conference  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  on  February  22,  1905,  and 
formulated  requirements  for  the  years  1909-1911,  which  are 
given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

Circulars  had  been  sent  out  to  the  leading  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country,  asking  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the 
present  retiuirement,  and  suggesticjns  as  to  its  modification. 
The  replies  to  this  circular,  which  had  been  carefully  sum¬ 
marized  and  tabulated,  showed  approval  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  re(|uirement,  but  objection  to  specific  b<K>ks  and  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  for  greater  freedom  in  the  selection  of  the  works 
to  be  read.  'I'he  Ouiference  felt  that  the  reciuirement  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in  stimulating 
the  schools  to  greater  attention  to  Knglish,  and  in  encouraging 
the  study  of  literature,  but  that  the  time  had  come  when  greater 
freedom  could  safely  be  allowed.  .Xccordingly,  distinct  modi¬ 
fications  were  made. 

The  wording  of  the  re(iuirement  itself  was  left  substantially 
unchanged,  and  the  division  of  the  hoiiks  set,  into  those  for 
reading  and  those  for  study,  was  also  retained.  Four  books 
were  set  for  careful  study  as  before,  but  in  the  case  of  two  of 
them  alternatives  were  named,  thus  allowing  some  freedom  of 
choice.  In  the  Ijooks  for  reading,  instead  of  prescribing  ten 
books  as  heretofore,  a  list  of  forty  was  named,  from  which 
ten  are  to  be  selected,  thus  allowing  a  wide  range  of  choice, 
altho  restrictions  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  be 
familiar  with  certain  important  types  and  great  periods  of 
literature.  One  result  of  this  establishment  of  an  “  open 
list  ”  will  undoubtedly  be  the  setting  of  more  general  questions 
upon  the  examination  papers,  so  that  less  stress  will  be  lai<l 
upon  minute  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  more  upon  general 
appreciation  and  upon  the  ability  to  write  “  good  Knglish.” 
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Tlie  question  of  addin^q  to  the  reciuirenient  selections  from 
the  Bible  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professors  Stoddard,  Trent,  and  Scf>tt,  and  Mr.  Peck,  was 
apix)inted  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

The  fxill  text  of  the  requirement  as  adxxpted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  as  follows : 

d'he  Conference  voted  that  the  following  rexpiirement  for 
the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  should  he  recommended  to 
the  constituent  bodies  for  adoption. 

a.  Reading  and  Practice  ' — A  certain  numher  of  books 
w  ill  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of  which,  selected  as 
prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for  examination.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  he  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  he  chosen  by  the  candidate 
from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  (xr  fifteen — set 
before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate’s  power  of  clear  and 
accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  the  lxx)ks.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to 
write  g(x)d  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  to  by  his  instructor,  containing  comix)sitions  or  other 
written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 
In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  im- 
pxxrtant  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

IQ09,  1910,  191 r  : 

Group  I  (two  to  he  selected). 

Shakspere’s  As  you  like  it,  Henry  V,  Julius  Ccesar,  The 
merchant  of  Venice,  Tzvelfth  night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon’s  Essays;  Bunyan’s  The  fyilgrinis  progress,  Part  I ; 

’  Note — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  de. 
fective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
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The  Sir  Ra^i^er  de  Cdverley  pal-^crs  in  the  St>ectator;  Franklin’s 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer’s  Prologue;  Spenser’s  Faerie  queene  (selections) ; 
Pope’s  The  rape  of  the  lock;  Goldsmith’s  The  deserted  village; 
Palgrave’s  Golden  treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  he  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  vicar  of  IVakelield;  Scott’s  Ivanhoc; 
Scott’s  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne’s  The  house  of  the 
seven  gables;  I'hackeray’s  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
Cranford;  Dickens’s  A  tale  of  two  cities;  Gei^rge  Eliot’s  Silas 
Marncr;  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doonc. 

Group  V  (two  to  he  selected). 

Irving’s  Sketch  book;  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey’s 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  mail  coach;  Emerson’s  Essays 
(selected);  Ruskin’s  Sesame  and  lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge’s  The  ancient  mariner;  Scott’s  The  lady  of  the 
lake;  Byron’s  Mazeppa  and  The  prisoner  of  Chilian;  Pal¬ 
grave’s  Golden  treasury  (first  series).  Book  IV,  with  especial 
attention  to  W’ordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay’s 
Lays  of  ancient  Rome;  Poe’s  Poems;  Lowell’s  The  vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow’s  The 
courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson’s  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  passing  of  Arthur;  Browning’s 
Cavalier  tunes.  The  lost  leader,  Hozv  they  brought  the  good 
nezvs  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Ez'clyn  Hope,  Home  thoughts  from 
abroad.  Home  thoughts  from  the  sea.  Incident  of  the  French 
camp.  The  boy  and  the  angel.  One  zvord  more,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides. 


b.  Study  and  Practice — This  i)art  of  the  examination 
presupiK)ses  the  thoro  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  uiK>n  subject-matter,  form,  and  struc¬ 
ture.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer 
questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
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questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 
1909,  1910,  1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton’s  Lycidas. 
Comiis,  L’ Allegro,  and  II  Pcuscroso;  Burke’s  Speech  on  con¬ 
ciliation  until  America,  or  Washington’s  Farewell  address  and 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  oration;  Macaulay’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns. 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard 
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HONOR  IN  STUDENT  LIFE  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  ‘ 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  work  on  The  German  universities 
Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen  analyzes  student  honor  into  three  con¬ 
stituent  elements:  courage,  independence,  and  truth-telling.* 
This  analysis,  however,  besides  being  purely  abstract,  looks 
more  to  the  foundation  of  stiulent  honor  than  to  the  superstruc¬ 
ture.  The  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Harvard  University, 
is  more  concrete  because  it  is  based  on  the  actual  working  out 
of  honor  ideals  in  college  life.  “  Want  of  a  fine  sense  of 
honor.”  says  he,*  “  appears  chiefly  in  athletic  contests,  in  the 
authorship  of  written  work,  in  e.xcuses  for  neglect  of  study, 
in  the  relation  of  students  to  the  rights  of  persons  who  are 
not  students,  and  in  (piestions  of  duty  to  all  who  are,  or  who 
are  to  be,  nearest  and  dearest.”  These  defects  Mr.  Briggs 
considers  “  a  part  of  that  lopsided  immaturity  which  charac¬ 
terizes  i)rivileged  youth.” 

Without  attem])ting  an  adequate  analysis  of  student  honor, 
either  of  its  excellences  or  of  its  defects,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  most  popular  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  to  view  it 
wholly  as  a  phase  of  ethics.  Student  honor  is  only  partly  a 
thing  of  the  conscience.  One  of  the  most  effective  appeals 
that  I  ever  heard  made  to  a  band  of  college  hazers  was  based 
not  so  much  on  the  view  that  hazing  is  wrong  as  that  it  is 
puerile  and  common.  The  students  were  told  that  society 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  regard  hazing  as  belonging  with 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Hepartnieiit  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  at  Asbury  Park,  July  5,  1905. 

*  “  Drei  Slllcke  scheinen  niir  in  ersterl.inie  7.11  slehen;  Mnt,  Unabhangigkeit, 
und  Wahrhaftigkeit.”  See  Paulsen’s  Di(  Deutschen  Unirersildltn  (1902).  p.  346. 

•  See  the  excellent  chapter  on  “  College  honor,”  in  School,  college,  nnJ  char^ 
acter  (1901). 
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slovenly  speech,  loud  neckties,  and  even  eating  with  the  knife. 
The  appeal  was  made  with  tact  and  sympathy,  the  students 
seeming  to  feel  that  their  honor  had  been  invoked  because 
nothing  was  said  about  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Golden 
Rule.  Student  honor,  as  it  exists  in  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to-day,  is  only  in  part,  therefore,  an  ethical  dictate ;  it  is 
rather  a  curious  blend  of  conscience  and  convention,  of  in¬ 
dividualism  on  the  one  hand  and  compliance  with  the  canons 
of  good  form  on  the  other.  Being  essentially  a  communal 
sentiment,  a  faciiltc  d’cnscmblc,  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  consensus  of  opinion  prevailing  in  its  own  college  and  in 
the  colleges  that  form  its  social  or  athletic  environment.  A 
college  president  writes ;  “  1  am  almost  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  student  honor  is  based  entirely  upon  campus  senti¬ 
ment,  and  refuses  to  receive  any  other  standard.  .  .  . 

Convince  one  team  that  all  the  other  college  teams  sign  certain 
pledges  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  they  will  consider  themselves 
justified  in  doing  the  same.” 

Another  misconcei)tion  is  to  regard  student  honor  as  in¬ 
stinctive  or  intuitive,  as  having  the  simplicity  of  the  great 
emotions  and  but  little  affinity  with  the  analytic  distinctions 
and  reasoned  i)roeesses  of  the  intellect.  Shakspere’s  un¬ 
answered  (piestion  of  fancy  may  be  asked  with  ecpial  perti¬ 
nency  of  student  honor: 

“  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  }  ” 

Undoubtedly  the  impulses  of  student  honor  come  chiefly  from 
the  feelings,  but  the  code  of  student  honor  frequently  finds 
place  for  more  subtle  distinctions  than  ever  vexed  the  brain  of 
rabbi  or  scholiast.  It  recalls  at  times  the  phrase  with  which 
Charles  Lamb  characterized  the  comedy  of  the  Restoration: 
he  called  it  “  the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted 
casuistry.” 

But  when  all  is  said,  student  honor  remains  an  asset  of 
incalculable  moral,  social,  and  civic  worth.  You  may  smile  at 
it  now  and  then ;  you  will  more  often  be  thrilled  by  it.  Its! 
inconsistencies  are  apparent,  but  student  life  would  be  gross 
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and  sordid  without  it.  No  college  discipline  would  be  tolera¬ 
ble  that  did  not  strive  with  sympathy  and  patience  to  identify 
itself  with  the  honor  ideals  of  its  students.  No  teacher  would 
deserve  the  name  that  did  not  seek  in  the  classroom  and  out 
of  it  to  invest  these  ideals  with  ever  increasing  worth  and 
dignity.  Student  honor  needs  above  all  else  neither  praise  nor 
blame  but  recognition,  enlightenment,  and  codperation. 

That  it  has  not  received  the  consideration  that  its  impor¬ 
tance  merits  is  evidenced  by  the  dearth  of  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  ethical  aspects  of  education  than  ever  before :  the  ethical 
note  is  uuvrc  often  and  iiK^rc  clearly  sounded :  hut  student 
honor,  tho  it  is  uiKpiestiouably  the  strategic  jx/int  in  stu- 
<lent  character,  has  received  hut  .scant  notice  from  writers  on 
educational  themes.  No  thoro  treatment  of  the  subject  has 
yet  been  attempted  and  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken.  If 
we  believe  in  the  primacy  of  character  rather  than  in  the 
imimacy  of  mere  intellect,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
standards  of  honor  and  dishonor  that  students  impose  upon 
themselves  and  that  affect  more  or  less  permanently  their 
character  in  after-years.  If  this  paper,  therefore,  does  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  call  attention  to  an  oversight  and  a  need,  it  will 
at  least  justify  its  niche  in  the  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  student  honor  is  measured  to-day  chiefly 
by  the  student’s  deportment  on  examinations  and  on  the 
athletic  held,  there  was  a  time  when  the  phrase  connoted  pri¬ 
marily  the  student’s  hearing  toward  the  faculty  and  toward 
the  property-owners  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  or 
university.  In  both  these  respects,  however,  there  has  been  a 
signiheant  change  for  the  better.  Organized  rebellions 
against  college  authority  are  comparatively  rare.  They  occur 
at  times,  and  perhaps  will  occur  thruout  the  century;  but 
they  are  exceptional  and  marked  by  less  violence  and  rowdy¬ 
ism  than  in  earlier  years.  They  arose  out  of  conditions  which 
are  now  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  petty  restrictions  imposed  by  faculties  and  enforced 
by  a  system  of  espionage  and  inquisitorial  investigation  that 
rarely  failed  to  beget  an  insurrectionary  feeling  on  the  part  of 
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the  students/  In  many  cases  students  were  not  only  not 
trusted,  but  their  very  presence  at  a  college  or  university 
seemed  the  warrant  of  suspicion.  They  were  expressly  for- 
hidden  to  do  what  only  the  most  versatile  ingenuity  would 
ever  have  thought  of  doing.  In  the  inhibitions  launched 
against  them  no  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  between 
the  malum  prohibitum  and  the  malum  in  sel^  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  that  students  never  fail  to  make,  and,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit,  their  insistence  on  their  natural  rights, 
together  with  their  consistent  o])position  to  artificial  and  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions,  has  had  its  share  in  bringing  alH)Ut  the 
era  of  better  things.  “  The  history  of  the  government  of 
the  students  in  American  colleges,”  says  Dr.  Thwing,®  “  is  a 
history  of  increasing  liberality  and  orderliness.”  of  increasing 
orderliness  because  of  increasing  liberality. 

There  has  been  also  a  corresponding  change  in  the  attitude 
of  college  students  toward  those,  living  in  the  college  environ¬ 
ment.  Conflicts  between  gownsmen  and  townsmen  are  no 
longer  a  settled  feature  of  college  life.  This  consummation  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  growth  of  college  towns  and  to 
the  attendant  hlending  of  student  life  with  a  larger  .social  and 
civic  life.’  It  has  been  brought  about  also  by  the  greater 
attention  now  paid  to  the  physical  comfort  of  students  in 
dormitories  and  lecture  rooms,  by  the  nKMlernization  of  the 
curriculum,  and  by  tbe  wider  introduction  of  the  elective  sys- 

*  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  p.  115  of  his  Collegf  administratioH  (1900),  declares 
that  “  Down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  a  system  of  pecuniary  fines 
represented  the  most  popular  method  of  securing  good  order  among  college  stu¬ 
dents.”  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  was  not  true  of  Southern  colleges. 

‘  In  Quincy’s  History  of  Harvard  University,  Vol.  II,  p.  499-500,  ‘‘absence 
from  recitation  ’’  and  “  lying”  are  fined  the  same;  not  exceeding  ij.  6</. 

*  College  administration,  p.  1 1 3. 

’  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  in  his  recent  address,  June  7,  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  touched  happily  upon  this  general  phase  of 
education  as  follows ; 

“  Our  modern  educational  system  is  becoming  more  rational.  It  takes  account 
of  actual  needs,  it  deals  less  with  the  theoretical  and  more  with  the  practical.  It 
looks  to  the  development  of  character  as  well  as  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
It  makes  the  experience  of  the  past  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present.  It  aims  to 
educate  the  student  not  alone  as  an  individual,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  bo<ly 
politic.  It  anticipates  his  responsibilities  to  tbe  state  and  prepares  him  to  meet 
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tern.  The  adaptation  of  student  to  study,  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  elective  system  to  effect,  leaves  little  room  for  the 
restless  leisure  that  used  to  vent  itself  on  signboards  and  hen 
roosts.  Congenial  work  and  plenty  of  it  will  do  more  to  har¬ 
monize  a  student  to  his  surroundings  than  all  the  formal  regu¬ 
lations  or  systems  of  espionage  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
devise. 

But  while  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  respects  noted, 
student  standards  have  still  their  inconsistencies.  The  two 
nerve  centers  of  student  honor  are  now  athletics  and  examina¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  significance  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  mo<lern  college  life.  Time  was  when  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  furnished  the  chief  point  of  contact  between  the 
collective  life  of  the  student  body  and  the  outside  public.  The 
point  of  intersection  is  now  the  intercollegiate  game  of  foot¬ 
ball  or  baseball.  Both  games  are  characteristically  American 
and  have  proved  effective  agencies  for  the  discipline  of  manli¬ 
ness  and  the  development  of  college  s[)irit.  The  popularity 
of  these  games,  however,  and  especially  the  unprecedented  in¬ 
terest  in  football,  have  grown  faster  than  the  means  devised  to 
meet  and  control  the  abuses  connected  with  them.  Methods 
of  safeguarding  intercollegiate  athletics  are  yet  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Wliile  I  have  perfect  faith  in  the  ultimate  com¬ 
petency  of  student  honor,  re-enforced  by  the  American  love  of 
a  square  deal,  to  meet  the  exigencies  presented,  the  duty  of  the 
hour  is  to  educate  public  sentiment  in  and  outside  of  our 
colleges  so  that  it  will  despise  the  doctrine  of  victory  at  any 
price.  This  is  the  slogan  that  is  responsible  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  for  the  lie  signed  to  the  examination  i)aper  as  well 
as  for  the  lying  evasion  of  the  aspiring  athlete. 

In  intercollegiate  athletics,  as  practiced  in  nearly  all  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities,  a  student  becomes  in¬ 
eligible  who  has  received  or  is  receiving  compensation  “  direct 
or  indirect  ”  for  his  athletic  services.  This  inhibition,  it  is 
true,  strikes  at  the  root  of  athletic  commercialism;  but  there 
has  grown  up  a  code  of  casuistry  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
clause  that  threatens  to  undermine  the  integrity  of  athletic 
ideals.  The  faculties  of  our  colleges  have  here  a  rare  oppor- 
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tunity  and  duty.  It  is  a  duty  requiring  tact,  insight,  courage, 
and  unfailing  fidelity  to  truth  and  honor.  The  slightest  in¬ 
consistency  or  evasion  on  their  part,  the  slightest  concession 
to  the  lust  of  victory  without  merit,  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  vigilance  or  interest,  even  the  complacent  smile  that  some¬ 
times  accompanies  the  formal  rebuke  of  victorious  trickery 
may  lower  the  whole  standard  of  athletic  honor.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  no  institution  can  long  maintain  one 
standard  of  honor  for  the  athletic  field  and  another  for  the 
recitation  room.  Both  student  and  public  are  quick  to  make 
their  inferences,  and  these  inferences,  even  if  unfair,  become 
in  turn  almost  as  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  student 
honor  as  are  overt  acts  of  dishonor. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  many  instances  of  sup- 
ixjsed  underhandedness  in  college  athletics  the  case  is  one  of 
perverted  vision  rather  than  of  moral  obliquity.  We  need 
constantly  to  remember  that  many  things  which  to  the  faculty 
and  to  outsiders  appear  palpably  dishonorable  are  not  so 
regarded  by  the  student,  because  he  is  in  the  grip  of  a  collect¬ 
ive  athletic  sentiment  of  which  others  know  but  little.  He  is 
in  need  of  enlightenment  rather  than  of  censure.  He  is  a 
reminder  that  athletic  tactics  have  not  been  adequately  inter¬ 
preted  to  college  students  in  simple  terms  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  strategy,  for  example,  by  which  a  pitcher  leads  a  runner 
on  the  bases  to  overestimate  his  chances  “  to  get  away,”  is 
perfectly  legitimate;  but  the  strategy  employed  by  the  catcher 
who  habitually  pulls  the  ball  down  as  he  catches  it,  and  thus 
leads  the  umpire  to  call  a  strike,  is  dishonest.  The  principle 
is  perfectly  clear:  to  practice  deception  on  the  umpire  is  to 
practice  imposition  on  the  opixjsing  team.  But  how  many 
students  ever  pause  to  make  the  distinction,  and  how  often 
has  it  been  made  to  them? 

Mr.  Briggs  narrates  the  following  case:  **  “  A  whole-souled 
and  straightforward  young  athlete  told  me  once,  with  smiling 
good  humor,  that  a  football  player  in  his  own  college  (who 
had  everybody’s  respect)  owed  his  success  in  the  game  to  a 
knack  of  holding  his  opponent  in  such  a  manner  as  made  his 

•  School,  college,  and  character,  p.  75. 
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opponent  seem  to  hold  him.”  Does  not  the  very  frankness  of 
the  young  man  in  making  this  disclosure  to  the  dean  show 
that  he  saw  nothing  dishonorable  in  it?  His  sense  of  honor 
was  not  involved  because  his  intelligence  had  not  been  appealed 
to.  So  far  from  purposely  affronting  faculty  sentiment,  he 
was  ignorant  of  it. 

Another  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  most  important  decla¬ 
ration  made  by  the  well-known  Conference  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  held  at  Brown  University,  February  i8,  1898.  The 
declaration  reads :  “  The  practice  of  assisting  young  men 
thru  college  in  order  that  they  may  strengthen  the  athletic 
teams  is  degrading  to  amateur  sport.”  This  declaration,  I 
repeat,  is  all-important;  but  it  needs  explanation  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  matriculate.  It  does  not  commend  itself  to  his  sense 
of  fairness  or  of  consi.stency.  He  is  more  likely  to  see  in  the 
offense  inhibited,  so  far  as  it  regards  himself,  not  a  malum 
in  se,  but  only  a  malum  prohibitum.  He  knows  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  assisting  worthy  young  men  thru  college  that  they 
may  strengthen  some  musical  organization,  or  serve  as  type¬ 
setters  in  the  office  of  the  college  paper,  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
‘‘  Why  may  not  I,”  he  asks,  “  pay  in  part  for  my  education 
by  my  physical  prowess,  if  my  brother  pays  in  part  for  his 
education  by  his  musical  talent  ?  ”  The  question  is  a  natural 
one  and  should  be  answered  before  it  is  asked.  Left  un¬ 
answered,  it  tempts  the  student  to  evasion  and  duplicity. 

One  other  illustration  of  the  obscurity  that  should  not  exist 
in  matters  affecting  student  conduct  relates  not  to  athletics, 
but  to  examinations,  an  illustration  that  may  serve  also  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  honor  system.  In  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Student  honor :  a  study  in  cheating,”  ®  Mr.  Earl  Barnes 
writes  as  follows;  “  Not  long  since  there  was  a  flagrant  case 
of  cheating  discovered  in  one  of  our  large  universities.  An 
examination  paper  had  been  stolen  from  a  printing  office  and 
several  students  had  used  it  to  secure  superior  standing.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  student  body  appointed  a  committee  from  its 
numbers  which  was  to  receive  reports  and  try  future 

*  See  the  International  journal  of  ethics,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  481  (1903-1904). 
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offenders.”  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  three 
professors  in  different  anti  representative  departments  asked 
their  students  to  state  in  writing  whether  they  would  them¬ 
selves,  had  they  become  cognizant  of  the  theft,  have  reported 
it  to  tlie  student  committee,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
they  would  not  report  to  the  faculty.  The  majority  of  the 
students,  men  and  women,  said  “  No.”  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  And  so  we  must  be  patient  with  children,  and  uni¬ 
versity  students,  and  with  ourselves  until  we  grow  up  to  social 
manhood  and  womanhood.” 

The  position  of  the  author  seems  to  me  not  well  taken. 
Something  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  all  the  world  despises 
a  tattler.  Some  of  the  students  wrote:  “  I  despise  the  spirit 
that  actuates  a  talebearer.  How  can  a  person  respect  himself 
and  be  a  talebearer?  ”  Others  said  that  “  even  the  faculty  pro¬ 
fessors  would  secretly  despise  them,  and  the  public  would  con¬ 
sider  them  contemptible  informers.”  Was  there  no  other 
exit  except  thru  tattling?  My  own  feeling  is  that  a 
student  who  had  witnessed  the  theft  would,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  done  his  full  duty  had  he  gone  to  the  ring¬ 
leaders  and  expressed  to  them  his  own  sense  of  indignation 
and  wrong,  adding  no  threat  of  possible  exposure.  But  if  the 
student  committee  had  been  an  established  agency  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  not  called  into  being  solely  by  this  emergency,^ 
in  other  words,  if  the  honor  system  had  prevailed  in  the  in¬ 
stitution, — reporting  to  the  committee  would  not  have  been 
tattling,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  students 
themselves.  If  an  institution  uniformly  ignores  the  student’s 
sense  of  honor  on  examinations,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this 
same  sense  of  honor  can  be  confidently  appealed  to  when  an 
emergency  arises,  an  emergency  due  to  the  almost  inexcusable 
carelessness  of  a  member  of  the  faculty? 

'I'he  honor  system  as  it  prevails  in  Southern  colleges  and 
universities  to-day  is  itself  an  evolution.  Inaugurated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1825,^®  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  system  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated  in  the  following  resolution : 

It  is  possible  that  the  honor  system  may  have  been  in  vogue  in  a  few  Southern 
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“  Resolved.  That  in  all  future  written  examinations  for 
distinction  or  other  honours  of  the  University,  each  candidate 
shall  attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him  on  such 
examination  a  certificate  in  the  following^  words:  I,  A.  B.,  do 
hereby  certify  on  honour  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance 
during  the  time  of  this  examination  from  any  source  whatever, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above 
answers.”  “ 

The  pledge  is  now  simplified  into  “  I  certify  upon  my  honor 
that  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid  on  this  examination," 
and  is  used  in  this  fonn,  or  with  unimportant  modifications, 
in  all  Southern  colleges  and  universities.  The  professor  re¬ 
mains  in  the  room  during  the  examination  to  preserve  quiet 
and  to  answer  necessary  questions,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  espionage.  The  student  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  this  trust  in  his  honor  is  a  powerful  influence  in  making 
him  honorable.  It  at  least  shields  him  against  the  subtle 
temptation  to  act  on  the  principle  that  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
fidence,  deceit  is  no  crime.  Violations  of  the  written  pledge 
are  rare  and  are  usually  dealt  with  by  the  students  themselves, 
sometimes  by  the  faculty  alone,  not  infrequently  by  both. 

That  the  honor  system  prevails  only  to  a  limited  extent  out¬ 
side  of  the  South  is  no  indication  that  student  nature  is  essen¬ 
tially  dififerent  in  different  sections.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
college  or  university  where  the  honor  system,  if  faithfully 
tried,  has  proved  a  failure.  “  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single 
man,”  says  Mr.  Briggs, *■  ‘‘  who  has  lived  under  the  honor 
system  (as  I  have  not)  who  docs  not  give  it.  in  S])ite.  i)erhaps, 
of  a  priori  scepticism,  his  absolute  faith." 


colleges  before  1825.  The  claim  of  precedence  is  often  made  for  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  College.  President  Benjamin  Sloan  writes,  however,  as  follows  (May  27, 
1905):  “  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  origin  of  the  honor  sys¬ 
tem  in  South  Carolina  College.  It  seems,  though,  that  this  principle  was  adopted 
at  the  birth  of  the  college,  for  one  of  the  by-laws  published  in  1804  states  ‘that 
rewards  and  punishments  shall  be  addressed  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  principle 
of  honor  and  shame.’  I  can  find  no  further  documentary  evidence  of  the  adoption 
of  the  honor  system  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.” 

”  See  The  genesis  of  the  honor  system,  by  Professor  William  M.  Thornton,  an 
address  (1904)  privately  printed. 

”  School,  college,  and  character,  p.  83. 
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Mr.  Briggs  is  not,  however,  a  believer  in  the  honor  system 
tor  two  reasons.  “  Theoretically,”  says  he,“  “  tho  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  case  I  should  always  accept  the  word  of  a  suspected 
student,  I  object  to  the  honor  system  as  nursing  a  false  kind 
of  sensitiveness  that  resents  a  kind  of  supervision  which  every- 
lx)dy  must  sooner  or  later  accept,  and  as  taking  from  the 
degree  some  part  of  its  sanction.”  The  same  objections  re¬ 
appear  in  a  letter  recently  received  (June  3)  from  Mr.  Jerome 
I).  Greene  of  Harvard  University,  secretary  to  President 
h'liot :  “  The  honor  system,  so-called,  does  not  obtain  at  Har¬ 
vard.  With  us  all  examinations  are  held  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  college  officer,  either  an  instructor  in  the  course, 
or  a  proctor  appointed  and  paid  for  such  services.  Such 
suf>ervision  is  valued  by  honorable  students  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  good  faith  of  an  examination, — a  guarantee  which  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  a  diploma  based  on  examinations  which  are  not 
supervised.  An  honest  student  has  no  more  objection  to  this 
method  of  vouching  for  the  honesty  of  his  examination  than  a 
bank  official  has  to  having  his  accounts  audited.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  honor 
system,  but  to  remove  what  seem  to  be  the  two  prevalent  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  system  as  compared  with  the  so-called  sys¬ 
tem  of  supervision.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Greene’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  honest  student  has  no  objection  to  this  method 
of  vouching  for  the  honesty  of  his  examination  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  at  once.  No  one  would  maintain  that  the  students  of 
an  institution  accustomed  to  no  other  system  would  resent 
the  system  of  supervision.  But  how  do  the  two  systems  pre- 
l)are  for  life?  If  the  one  system  prepares  the  student  for  “  a 
kind  of  supervision  which  everybody  must  sooner  or  later 
accept,”  does  not  the  other  system  prepare  the  student  for  a 
kind  of  personal  accountability  which,  unfortunately,  every¬ 
body  does  not  sooner  or  later  accept? 

In  the  second  place,  is  it  true  that  a  diploma  based  on  exam¬ 
inations  conducted  under  the  honor  system  is  less  trustworthy 
than  one  based  on  supervised  examinations?  Granting  that 
there  is  undetected  cheating  under  both  systems,  is  there  more 
under  the  honor  system  ?  Having  known  only  the  honor  sys- 
’»  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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tern  myself,  let  me  cite,  out  of  much  available  material,  the 
testimony  of  three  teachers  who  have  tried  both  systems.  “  If 
any  instructor,”  says  Professor  William  H,  Hulme,‘^  of  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  “  even  with 
the  help  of  two  or  three  assistant  ‘  proctors,’  supposes  he  can 
prevent  cheating  or  cribbing  in  a  room  of  fifty  or  more  college 
boys  by  seating  them  in  any  possible  order,  he  certainly  does 
not  understand  human  nature  and  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  An 
inquiry  Among  a  half-dozen  of  his  best  .students  will  convince 
him  that  cheating  goes  on  regularly  right  under  his  eyes.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  boast  of  many  students  in  colleges  where  they 
are  watched  on  examinations,  that  they  cheat  and  crib  at 
every  opportunity,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so  because  they  are  being  watched  and  are  therefore 
suspected.” 

Dr.  G.  Carl  Huber,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  writes  as 
follows  (May  i8,  1905)  :  “  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  honor  system  has  been  tried  only  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  has  forwarded  your  communication  to  him,  of 
recent  date,  to  me  for  answer.  I  may  state  that  some  four 
years  ago,  largely  thru  the  instigation  of  our  present  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  a  set  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  class  and 
approved  by  the  faculty,  according  to  which  the  class,  and 
especially  an  appointed  committee  of  the  class,  which  also  was 
approved  by  the  faculty,  were  to  have  charge  of  all  examina¬ 
tions,  written  quizzes,  and  all  written  exercises  in  which  this 
class  would  participate  during  its  stay  in  the  University.  The 
class  adopted  a  very  good  set  of  resolutions  and  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  these 
resolutions.  As  concerns  this  one  class,  the  honor  system  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  It  has  elevated  the  tone  of  the  class, 
and  its  conduct  has  been  much  more  loyal  thru  its  entire 
stay  at  the  University.” 

“  The  honor  system,”  writes  Dean  H.  B.  Fine  of  Princeton 
University  (May  25,  1905),  “I  may  say  has  proved  an  un- 

See  The  Western  Reserve  university  bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  p.  123  (May, 
1904). 
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qualified  success  here  in  Princeton.  It  has  banished  cheating 
from  our  examinations,  and  before  the  system  was  introduced 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  cheating  in  the  Princeton  examina¬ 
tions.  Once  in  a  while,  to  be  sure,  a  student  so  far  forgets 
himself  and  his  honor  as  to  cheat,  but  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  detected,  and  if  so,  his  dismissal  from  college  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  student  honor  committee  follows  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.” 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  room  for  pessimism,  for  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  relations  existing  between  college 
faculties  and  college  students  were  more  frank  and  cordial 
than  they  are  to-day.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  college  professors  was  more  potential  for  the 
direction  and  ennoblement  of  student  life.  If  the  honor  ideals 
of  the  students  find  in  their  instructors  prompt  recognition, 
kindly  enlightenment,  and  hearty  cooperation,  both  students 
and  instructors  will  be  alike  the  beneficiaries. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith 

University  of  North  Carolina 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  (I) 


Dr.  Karl  T.  Fischer,  a.  o.  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  has  been  for  years 
a  diligent  student  of  prevailing  conditions  of  instruction  in 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  of  various 
countries.  In  1901  he  published,  thru  Teubner,  a  report 
on  Natural  science  instruction  in  England.  In  1904  he  spent 
two  or  three  months  in  our  country,  looking  into  our  school 
methods  of  science  teaching.  By  correspondence,  published 
articles,  and  photographs,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  such  methods  elsewhere,  and  he  now  presents 
to  his  countrymen  the  results  of  his  labor,  in  the  form  of  a 
Sonderhcft,  72  pages  long,  issued  by  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  den 
physikalischen  iind  chemischen  Unterricht,  under  the  title 
“  Natural  science  instruction — especially  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry — at  home  and  abroad.” 

There  is  much  in  this  memoir  by  a  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
German  professor  to  engage  the  attention  of  educators  every¬ 
where.  For  example,  to  anyone  who  knows  how  constantly 
the  fear  of  German  competition  in  business  and  in  war  is 
appealed  to  in  the  arguments  of  English  educational  reform¬ 
ers,  the  alertness  of  a  German  to  profit  by  the  experiments 
which  England  is  trying  under  the  stimulus  of  that  fear,  has  a 
far-reaching  suggestiveness;  and  there  is  an  almost  grim 
significance  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Introduction: 
“  For  the  hours  of  swift  and  violent  decision  which  the  art  of 
war  keeps  in  view,  we  Germans  have  surely  made  preparation 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  shun  no  sacrifice  to  arm  our¬ 
selves  always  better  still;  but  that  we  have  with  equal  care 
looked  after  and  kept  up  to  the  times  our  measures  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  quiet  but  unceasing  contest  which  we  call  peace- 
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ful  business,  and  which  far  more  than  war  contributes  to 
bettering  and  uplifting  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
state,  few  can  without  reservation  affirm.” 

Rellecting  on  this  ever  present  sense  of  stern  international 
rivalry  among  Europeans,  a  sense  which  is  repeatedly  evident 
in  these  pages,  written  by  a  worthy  representative  of  a  most 
I)eaceful  profession,  we  Americans  may  well  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  the  cjuestion  of  the  best  kind  of  instruction  in  science 
does  not  yet  present  itself  to  us  as  a  question  of  national  self- 
preservation.  In  comparison  with  our  friends  across  the  ocean, 
we  strive  for  educational  self-improvement  in  a  spirit  of  gra¬ 
tuitous  zeal  for  the  ideal.  How  long  or  how  short  a  time  will 
this  sense  of  freedom  from  compulsion  stay  with  us?  It  is  not 
many  years  since  England  rejoiced  in  her  own  state  of  “  splen¬ 
did  isolation,”  and  cared  little  for  the  ways  of  other  countries. 
We  must  welcome  even  so  qualified  a  token  of  peaceful  promise 
as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  sentence :  “  As 
surely  as,  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  war,  intelligence  and 
will  have  become  more  important  than  mere  bodily  strength, 
so  surely  will  the  education  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  future  seem  at  least  as  important  as  military 
training;  and  in  the  same  measure  the  ratio  of  the  expend¬ 
iture  for  military  purposes  and  for  school  educational  pur¬ 
poses  must  tend  toward  equality.” 

This  question  of  expense  our  author  faces  resolutely  in  the 
next  paragraph :  “  And  the  necessary  cost  will  be  no  mean  out¬ 
lay  of  ca])ital ;  but  on  the  other  hand  ‘  saving  ’  this  means 
the  loss  of  many  times  the  amount.  'I'he  turn  of  industrial 
activity  in  favor  of  Germany  is  in  hmgland  credited  chiefly 
and  almost  exclusively  to  the  account  of  the  educational  facil¬ 
ities  of  Germany,  which,  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  without  doubt 
stood  unmatched  in  the  whole  world.  Shall  we,  twenty  years 
hence,  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  ourselves,  unless  we  continue 
unremittingly  intent  on  this,  to  remedy  defects  in  our  in¬ 
struction  and,  wherever  necessary,  to  undertake  fundamental 
alterations?  Scarcely.  For  America  and  England  have, 
from  the  instant  when  they  clearly  perceived  the  superiority 
and  the  significance  of  our  system  of  instruction,  energetically 
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set  out,  not  only  to  equal  us,  but  to  do  the  thing  finally  better 
than  we  do  it.” 

After  a  page  of  references  to  English  and  American  writ¬ 
ings  on  educational  subjects  we  have  the  following ;  “  Thanks 
to  the  brisk  initiative  and  the  tough  persistence  with  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  strives  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  his  goal  once 
perceived,  there  has  passed  between  discussion  and  practical 
realization  of  educational  ideas  in  England  and  America  only 
a  little  interval  of  time,  a  time  almost  incredibly  short  for  us, 
since  we,  because  of  steadily  increasing  centralization,  work, 
it  is  true,  more  steadily,  but  on  that  very  account  more  pon¬ 
derously.”  A  little  later  we  have,  ”  Paulsen  already  writes, 
‘  There  is  need  here  ’ — in  the  natural  sciences — ‘  of  further 
improvement  among  us  in  methods  of  instruction  ’  .  ,  . 

‘  and  England  and  America  seem  to  have  got  ahead  of  us  just 
here  in  the  field  of  natural  science  instruction.’  I  have  already 
in  my  report  ‘  On  natural  science  instruction  in  England, 
especially  in  physics  and  chemistry,’  Teubner,  1901,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  [instruction]  was  in  England  during 
the  years  1890-1900  worked  out  farther  and  better,  on  the 
ground  of  experience  and  reflection,  than  with  us  in  Germany, 
and  now,  as  I  have  up  to  the  present  day  followed  its  develop¬ 
ment,  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  say,  the  development  of  the 
methods  of  natural  science  instruction  has  in  England  and 
America  reached  its  conclusion  and  the  method  adjudged  to 
be  the  best  is  already  generally  introduced,  while  with  us  in 
tJemiany  the  question  of  the  methods  of  teaching  physics  and 
chemistry  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  agitated  only 
by  some  few  zealous  teachers,  has  by  the  majority  of  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  never  once  been  taken  practically  in  hand  with  a 
view  to  its  definite  solution.” 

Under  the  heading,  “  What  can  natural  science  instruction 
do  for  education?”  are  three  pages,  7-10,  from  which  the 
following  representative  passages  are  taken :  “  When  .Mexan- 
der  the  Great  was  asked  to  whom  he  would  leave  his  kingdom, 
he  said  ‘  rrp  xpariarM,’  that  is,  ‘  to  the  ablest.’  The  word 
means  to-day  more  than  it  once  did.  To  the  ablest  people 
will  fall  in  time  the  world  and  its  further  development,  and 
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that  people  will  be  the  ablest  in  which  the  capacities  of  every 
individual  are  developed  to  the  utmost  and  in  which  every 
individual  knows  how,  on  the  one  hand,  to  see  aright  the  world 
about  him  and  to  adapt  himself  to  overpowering  conditions, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  forgets  not  the  power  of  ideas,  but 
lets  the  feeling  for  the  ideal  live  and  work  within  him. 

“  Everything  which  can  avail  to  make  the  individual  more 
capable  in  body  and  in  spirit  would  be,  therefore,  a  desirable 
element  of  instruction ;  but  since  time  and  money  imijose 
limitations,  a  choice  of  the  elements  of  instruction  must  be 
made,  according  to  the  measure  of  worth  which  they  have  for 
the  designated  end  of  capability,  and  the  choice  must  be 
different  at  different  times.  In  our  time  a  thoro,  not  so  much 
a  many-sided,  instruction  in  natural  science  is  an  indispensable 
element,  which  ive  with  so  much  the  more  perfected  methods 
must  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil,  the  more 
narrozvly  the  time  assignable  to  the  indk'idual  object  of  study 
is  limited” 

“  On  the  need  of  developing  the  objective  judgment  thru 
natural  science  study  Faraday  laid  great  weight  in  his  lecture 
on  ‘  Education,’  delivered  before  the  Prince  Consort  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  ‘  Very  many,’  he  said,  ‘  are  ready  to  draw 
conclusions  who  have  little  or  no  capacity  for  judging  aright, 
for  mankind  leaves  the  habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  sound 
judgment  almost  entirely  undeveloped  and  many  decisions 
are,  therefore,  reached  partly  thru  ignorance,  partly  thru 
prejudice,  according  to  personal  passions  or  even  accidental 
causes.’  flelmholtz  expresses  himself  in  quite  the  same  way. 

“  As  the  classical  studies  form  especially  the  sensibilities 
[das  Gemiit],  the  natural  sciences  form  preeminently  the 
tmderstanding;  lx)th  work  upon  character:  the  classical 
studies  thru  ideal  and  idealized  types  and  the  lessons  of  human 
lives,  the  natural  sciences  thru  the  knowledge  of  eternal,  rigid 
laws,  which  are  the  unchanging  pole  in  the  swift  procession  of 
phenomena;  both,  rightly  used  in  education,  will,  without 
doubt,  prcxluce  better  equipped  men  than  either  of  the  two 
alone.” 

The  author’s  discussion  of  “  Tfie  effective  metluxl  of  natural 
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science  instruction  ”  brings  out,  not  to  the  surprise  of  anyone 
who  has  read  his  preceding  pages,  a  strongly  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  of  laboratory  work  for  and  by  school  pupils.  This  ap¬ 
proval  is  the  more  significant  because  Professor  Fischer  sees 
clearly  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
early  experimental  stages  of  the  development  of  school  labora¬ 
tory  instruction.  His  opinions  and  arguments  just  here  may 
well  be  quoted  at  considerable  length,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  essentially  new  as  because  they  are  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  of  certain  facts  and  considerations  which  are  often  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  advocates,  as  well  as  by  the  opponents,  of  indi¬ 
vidual  laboratory  work  for  pupils :  “  Once  for  all,  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  effective  only  when 
the  pupils  learn  to  know  in- the  same  manner,  learn  to  think  in 
the  same  spirit,  in  which  the  investigator  pursues  his  science.” 

“  In  like  manner  must  the  beginner  in  learning  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  observe  for  himself  and  to  form  his  own 
opinion;  not,  to  be  sure,  as  Armstrong  originally  with  his 
heuristic  method  would  have  had  it,  that  one  should  require 
the  pupil  to  find  out  everything  alone  and  in  a  way  command 
him  to  be  a  discoverer;  but  that  he  may  not  merely  get 
knowledge  of  a  phenomenon  second-hand,  but  learn  to  know 
it  thoroly  thru  his  own  personal  experience;  and  just  as  the 
investigator  makes  use  of  the  finished  labor  of  his  predecessors, 
in  that  he  reads  their  accounts,  so  the  pupil  may  have  guidance 
in  preparing  for  an  experiment.  In  some  considerable  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  he  should  be  free  and  should  be  able  to  take  his 
own  measures,  in  order  to  compare  them  among  themselves  and 
with  those  of  other  pupils  and  now  and  then  with  those  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  in  this  way  learn  how  one  wins  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  and  will,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  few 
phenomena,  really  gain  more  than  if  he  learns  by  heart  out  of 
a  hook  a  multitude  of  things  which  he  later  will  forget,  and 
concerning  which,  if  he  has  once  acquired  the  necessary  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  way  of  nature,  he  can  afterward  inform 
himself  with  greater  certainty  and  less  time  by  consulting  a 
cyclopedia.” 

”  To  make  the  true  spirit  of  natural  science  investigation 
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known  to  and  realized  by  school  pupils,  I  hold  to  he  very  im- 
l)ortant,  and  at  this  time  even  necessary;  the  way  to  this  end 
leads  most  surely  thru  the  school  laboratory,  conducted  by  a 
teacher  who  has  got  the  right  spirit  in  himself ;  the  scope  of  the 
work  seems  to  me  a  subordinate  question ;  complete  exclusion 
of  lecture-table  experiments  is  scarcely  possible  and  would  be 
going  too  far;  for  in  lecture-room  instruction  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  which  require  costly  apparatus  can  be  advantageously 
shown  to  the  pupil  who  has  learned  to  prepare  an  experiment 
himself,  and  made  better  known  than  merely  thru  the  reading 
of  a  book.  For  the  more  mature  pupil,  to  whom  one  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  greater  lines  of  thought,  the  theory,  laboratory  and 
demonstration  table  will  become  less  and  less  important.  For 
the  beginner,  however,  they  are  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.” 

“  In  what  follows  I  will  ”  .  .  .  “  show  that  the  method 

described  was  recommended  very  early  in  Germany  as  the 
only  right  one;  that,  in  the  countries  where,  during  the  last 
decade  or  two,  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  natural 
science  instruction  especially,  this  method  has  already  been 
approved  and  found  practicable;  and  that  it  will  probably,  in 
the  course  of  time,  have  its  place  in  education  in  all  countries. 
In  our  German  higher  institutions  this  mcxle  of  instruction 
has  proved  itself  good  since  the  founding  of  the  first  chemical 
laboratory  by  Liebig,  in  the  year  1825,  at  Giessen.  Why 
should  it  not  also  be  the  right  thing  for  secondary  schools? 
The  problem  was,  and  still  is  in  part  till  now,  even  in  the 
higher  institutions,  to  teach  the  elements  of  physics.” 

Following  this  passage  we  have  about  sixty  pages  devoted 
to  an  exposition  and  discussion  of  “  the  present  condition  of 
]>hysical  and  chemical  instruction  in  various  countries,”  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  h'rance,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Holland,  Russia  (including  Finland),  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  finally  the  United  States  of  America. 

Germany — 1'rue  to  his  promise  the  author  .shows  that 
various  writers  upon  methcxls  of  cilucation,  from  Comenius 
in  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  Niemeyer  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  advocated  direct  contact  of  pupils 
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with  things  rather  than  with  books  describing  these  things. 
“  But  these  clear  and  beautiful  principles  found  no  applica¬ 
tion.” 

The  first  real  step  toward  better  things  Joh.  Criiger  made 
with  his  books  Physics  in  the  folk-school  and  Elements  of 
Physics  with  reference  to  chemistry  (1850),  In  these  the 
experiment  is  always  taken  as  the  starting  point  and  every 
experiment  is  described  in  detail  and  made  practicable  with 
apparatus  so  simple  that  one  can,  following  him  [Criiger], 
learn  physics  thru  practical  study  by  one’s  self. 

“  In  the  folk  schools,  whose  pupils  from  the  beginning 
brought  with  them  a  strongly-developed  practical  sense,  in¬ 
struction  in  physics  seems  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  earlier  than  in  the  secondary  schools.”  .  .  .  “  Up  to 
my  time  (1889)  there  was  given  in  the  Bavarian  humanistic 
gymnasiums  instruction  in  mechanics  only ;  and  this  was  taught 
us  without  our  seeing  a  piece  of  apparatus;  we  even  had  to 
memorize,  to  learn  a  sort  of  logical  proof  for  the  law  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  (according  to  Walberer’s  Text-hook  of 
mechanics)  and  could  finally,  in  some  few  cases,  reckon  forces 
and  derive  the  laws  of  the  simple  machines.  But  all  our 
mechanics  need  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  nature;  we 
must  believe  because  of  the  book,  must  learn  for  the  love  of 
knowledge.  In  1891  the  observation  of  nature  and  physics 
were  first  put  into  the  courses  of  study  of  the  humanistic  in¬ 
stitutions.  At  the  same  time  also,  at  least  now  and  then, 
physical  apparatus  was  to  be  seen  in  the  lecture  rooms.” 

“  In  the  Bavarian  rcaZ-schools  and  rca/-gymnasiums,  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  same  method  of  instruction  is  used 
as  in  the  humanistic  institutions;  the  instruction  is  related  to 
experiments  which,  in  the  main,  are  carried  out  by  the  teacher, 
and  is,  accordingly,  lecture-table  instruction;  the  number  of 
the  demonstrations  is  determined  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  matter  that  must  be  ‘  taught  ’  and  in  part  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  apparatus  at  hand,  and  must  remain  within 
moderate  limits.  Participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  only  incidental,  according  as  they  are  brought  in 
during  the  preparations  (only  rarely)  or  at  the  lectures.  The 
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amounts  of  money  available  for  keeping  the  apparatus  in  good 
condition  are  different  in  different  institutions  and  lie  some¬ 
where  between  100  and  300  marks  yearly,  sums  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  get  along  where  there  is  already  a  stock  of 
apparatus.” 

“  The  Prussian  Lehr  plan  of  1892  and  the  one  of  1895  ^or 
Baden  required  the  instruction  in  chemistry  in  oberreal-schools 
and  r^a/-gymnasiums  to  be  supplemented  by  practical  exer¬ 
cises  done  by  the  pupils;  physical  experiments  for  the  pupils 
were  permitted  but  not  urged.”  With  this  permission  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  zealous  teachers  of  physics  have  on  their 
own  initiative  established  more  or  less  extended  laboratory 
courses  for  their  pupils.  There  was,  accordingly,  some  dis¬ 
appointment  when  the  Prussian  Lchrplan  of  1901  left  phys¬ 
ics  exercises  for  pupils  still  only  “  permitted.” 

Several  pages  are  here  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  work  of 
certain  teachers  and  the  laboratories  which  they  have  created. 
At  the  end  we  have  this  paragraph :  “  Summing  up,  one  can 
say  that  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  fundamentally  important  improvement  of 
natural  science  instruction  which  comes  thru  the  self-em¬ 
ployment  of  the  pupils  increases  continually,  tho  slowly, 
and  that,  in  the  same  measure  as  experience  with  practical 
pupil  exercises  grows,  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  be- 
^yond  contradiction  rises.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  still 
make  with  us  in  the  secondary  schools  no  considerable  part 
of  the  natural  science  instruction;  in  South  Germany,  where 
the  school  systems  would  be  more  favorable,  they  are  still, 
unfortunately,  as  good  as  unknown.” 

Austria-Hungary — “  In  Austria  natural  science  instruc¬ 
tion  has  stood,  since  the  organization  of  1849,  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  plane.  Pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  introduced  in 
Austria;  but  there,  as  in  Hungary,  the  wish  and  the  intention 
to  introduce  them  exist  in  the  governing  circles.” 

Italy — “  In  Italy  a  good  sort  of  demonstration  instruction 
is  given,  but  practical  exercises  are  not  yet  known  in  the  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  In  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
the  elements  of  mechanics  and  aerostatics,  then  heat,  geomet¬ 
rical  optics,  physical  optics  in  outline,  and  elecricity,  are  dealt 
with.  The  personal  participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is — in  part  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  text-books — 
limited  to  notes,  which  they  make  for  themselves  according 
to  oral  e.xpositions  and  use  in  study.  In  the  technical  schools 
the  instruction  in  physics  is  more  extended.  In  the  university, 
according  to  a  very  recent  ordinance,  two  years  are  given  to 
physics,  but  they  are  coming  back  again  to  the  earlier  one-year 
course,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  students  can 
assimilate  only  one-half  of  the  subject-matter,  which  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  in  not  less  than  two  years.  For  the 
last  two  years  in  almost  all  Italian  universities  three  kinds 
of  lectures  have  been  given  in  experimental  physics;  one  for 
students  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering; 
another  for  students  of  medicine  and  [biological?]  natural 
science,  and  a  third,  short,  and  conducted  by  an  assistant,  for 
pharmacists  and  veterinaries. 

“  For  future  teachers  of  physics  and  mathematics  a  special 
course  in  mathematical  physics  is  conducted ;  moreover,  these 
students  prepare  themselves  in  a  two-year  course  especially  for 
the  business  of  giving  instruction,  by  giving  talks  on  chosen 
subjects  before  their  fellow-students,  with  occasional  advice 
and  instruction  from  the  professor  as  to  the  right  exposition 
and  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand.  This  course  has  proved 
itself  especially  useful.  Thoro,  practical  proficiency  only  those 
students  need  undertake  to  get  who  are  to  try  for  the  doctorate 
in  physics  or  chemistry;  they  frequent  the  laboratory  for  two 
years  and  have  to  spend  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant,  a  whole  day  each  week,  in  studying  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  by  experiment  or  in  making  measurements.  At  the  same 
time  these  practical  exercises  are  expected  to  increase  the 
ability  to  teacb.  In  the  ‘  practical  ’  schools  of  the  engineers 
the  most  important  technical  phenomena  are  taught  in  a  two- 
year  course.” 

France  'I'he  author  here  refers  to  studies  which  F.  Poske, 
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the  editor  of  the  Zcitschrift  fiir  den  physikalischen  und  che- 
mischen  Unterricht,  had  made  officially  in  connection  with  the 
last  Paris  Exposition.  “  According  to  these,  in  the  year  1900, 
physics  instruction  was  still  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  time  of 
J.  B.  Dumas,  the  famous  chemist,  who  in  the  year  1854  wrote 
his  Instructions ;  for  the  Instructions  conccrnant  les  pro¬ 
grammes  de  I’ enseignement  sccondairc  classique  (Paris,  Dela- 
lain  Freres,  1899)  of  the  French  ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
are  in  the  main  extracts  from  the  Dumas  program.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Fischer,  the  too  great  centralization  of  the 
French  educational  system,  which  restricts  the  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  initiative  of  teachers,  and  the  great  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  examinations,  have  prevented  the  ideas  of  Dumas 
from  being  realized.  “  Certain  parts  from  the  Instructions 
are  worth  quoting  here,  because  they  show  that  instructions 
alone  avail  nothing,  unless  a  method  is  approved  which  se¬ 
cures  their  fulfillment :  ‘  In  natural  science  instruction  the  com¬ 
monest  error  lies  in  this,  that,  in  spite  of  the  experimental 
nature  of  science,  instruction  is  given  in  dogmatic  form.  Ex¬ 
periment,  which  is  the  foundation  and  the  nerve  of  science, 
should  enter  into  instruction,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  entertainment,’  etc.  In  especial  relation  to  in¬ 
struction  in  physics  Dumas  gives  warning  against  complicated 
pieces  of  apparatus.  ‘  Their  high  price  keeps  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  idea  that  they  may  some  time  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  physics ;  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  science  is 
reserved  for  those  who  have  at  command  a  great  cabinet  of 
apparatus  or  a  great  source  of  power.  What  can  be  simpler 
than  the  means  with  which  Volta,  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  Biot. 
Arago,  Malus,  Fresnel,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
physics?  They  reached  their  end  with  such  ordinary  tools, 
so  little  expense,  and  with  such  simple  experiments,  that  one 
may  well  raise  the  question  whether  instruction  in  physics  has 
not  fallen  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  makers  of  ap¬ 
paratus.  Imperceptibly  we  have  allowed  the  idea  which  we 
would  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  pupil  to  become  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  apparatus,  which  should  furnish  only  the  objective 
illustration  or  the  proof  of  the  idea.’  ” 
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“  ‘  Moreover,  the  striving  after  too  great  precision  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  erroneous,  for  example,  to  assume  that  one  can¬ 
not  speak  of  the  expansion  of  a  gas  by  heating  without 
going  on  to  the  finest  apparatus  which  has  served  for  the 
latest  measurement  of  this  phenomenon.’  ” 

Professor  Fischer  thinks  that  these  valuable  precepts  of 
J^umas  have  not  been  sufficiently  heeded.  “  For  the  normal 
catalog  \ N ormalverzcichnis^  of  physical  and  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus  which  the  French  subministry  issued  anew  in  the  pul>- 
lications  of  1900  contains  some  very  costly  pieces  of  apparatus, 
such  as,  for  example,  a  Carre  apparatus  for  making  ice,  290 
francs;  Foucault’s  apparatus  for  turning  work  into  heat,  450 
francs;  the  apparatus  of  Regnault  for  the  determination  of 
specific  heat  by  the  method  of  cooling,  275  to  550  francs,” 
etc.^  “  The  sum  for  the  normal  apparatus  of  the  so-called 
small  colleges,  whose  means  are  limited,  amounts  to  9000 
francs;  for  the  large  colleges  and  lycees  to  32,000  or 
35,000  francs.  The  normal  list  [for  the  gymnasium, 
probably]  of  the  German  Association  for  Mathematical 
and  Natural  Science  Instruction  ( 1896)  would  cost  only 
5000  marks  as  a  minimum;  the  Austrian  list  (not  a  meager 
one,  by  the  way),  for  the  under  and  upper  stages,  5500  to 
7400  florins;  for  more  richly  endowed  institutions,  1500  to 
1800  florins  more.” 

“  Evidently  they  saw  in  P' ranee  that  the  excellent  counsels 
of  Dumas,  newly  appreciated  in  1899,  would  yet  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  effective,  in  fact  would  be  perverted,  if  a  fundamental 
change  were  not  made  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  physics ; 
and  so  in  November,  1902,”  ..."  pupil  exercises  ^  were 

officially  introduced  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  division 

'  Harvard  University  has  many  such  pieces  of  apparatus,  purchased,  no  doubt, 
under  the  persuasion  of  French  text-books,  which  pieces  are  never  used,  and  are 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited.  When  I  wished  to  follow  Regnault’s  method  of 
determining  the  relation  between  boiling  pressure  and  boiling  temperature,  of 
water,  in  a  laboratory  exercise,  I  considered  it  much  better  to  have  the  necessary 
apparatus  made  by  a  local  plumber  than  to  use  the  beautifully  dissected  Regnault 
apparatus  which  a  Parisian  maker  had  sold  to  the  university,  an  apparatus  which 
would  probably  leak  at  every  one  of  its  expensive  joints. 

’  Plan  d  'etudes  et  programmes  d  'enseignemeni  dans  les  lyc/es  et  colleges  de 
garfons.  Paris,  Delalain  Fr^res,  115  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  212  p.  1904. 
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of  the  schools  into  classical  and  modern  was  dropped,  and 
instead  the  instruction  for  the  last  three  years  of  study  (second 
cycle)  was  separated  into  four  branches :  Section  A  with  Latin 
and  Greek  as  chief  studies ;  Section  B  with  Latin  and  a  thoro 
study  of  the  modern  languages;  Section  C  with  Latin  and  a 
thoro  study  of  the  natural  sciences;  Section  D  with  modern 
languages  and  natural  sciences  without  Latin.  The  hours 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  science  subjects  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  following  summaries  ”  (p.  409).® 

“  For  the  last  year  there  is  a  new  division :  I,  into  a  Classe 
dc  Philosophic,  and  II,  into  a  Classe  de  Mathematique,  each  of 
which  separates  into  two  sections;  between  I  and  II  the  choice 
is  open  to  the  pupils.” 

“  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  natural 
science  sections  practical  exercises  are  introduced  and  indeed 
that  these  extend  to  physics,  chemistry,  and  nature  science 
(botany,  preparation  of  sections,  study  of  the  blood).” 

“  Moreover,  it  is  desired  that  the  demonstration  instruction 
shall  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For  example,  I  take 
certain  passages  from  the  general  directions  devoted  especially 
to  physics :  ‘  The  instruction  should  bring  out  the  subject- 
matter  in  modern  arrangement;  old  apparatus,  theories  with¬ 
out  interest,  calculations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  real¬ 
ities,  are  to  be  dropped.  Too  much  detailed  description  of 
apparatus  should  be  discontinued.  The  object  is  not  to  make 
of  the  pupils  accomplished  physicists  but  to  make  them  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  to  lead  them  to 
give  account  to  themselves  of  the  operations  which  they  see 
going  on  about  them.  Starting  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
instruction  should  be  at  the  same  time  on  a  high  plane,  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  thoroly  practical.  Mathematical  de¬ 
velopments  are  to  be  avoided  and  always  experiment  must  lay 
the  foundations ;  the  apparatus  and  necessary  devices  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  laws  should  be  as  simple  and  straightforward  as 
possible,  and  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  spirit  of  the 
methods  than  on  technical  details;  graphical  representations 

’  Many  footnotes  given  by  Fischer  in  connection  with  these  tables  and  elsewhere 
are  omitted  from  this  paper. 
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should  not  only  help  to  set  forth  operations,  but  should  make 
the  highly  important  conception  of  function  and  of  continuity 
prominent;  finally,  the  calculations,  kept  as  simple  as  possible, 
should  be  based  on  actual  relations,  should  give  an  idea  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  individual  phenomena  and  show 
how  to  determine  within  what  limits  of  exactness  corrections 
have  a  value  or  are  absurd.’  ”  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  character  of 
the  last  part  of  this  passage  which  prompts  Professor  Fischer 
to  remark :  “  No  slight  task  is  set  for  the  teacher  in  these  in¬ 
structions!  And  perhaps  they  lead  away  once  more  toward 
‘  too  much  theory  ’  and  therefore  leave  the  simple  observation 
and  consideration  of  nature  in  a  bad  way.”  There  is,  of 
course,  danger  that  such  instructions  will  lead  some  teachers 
to  preach  to  their  pupils. 

Professor  Fischer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  official  programs 
prescribe  too  exactly  the  matter  to  be  taught  in  the  demon¬ 
strations,  or  lectures,  and  require  too  much,  tho  he  quotes 
from  the  instructions  the  saving  clause,  “  So  much  as  a  good 
method  can  accomplish  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  natural 
sciences” 

In  regard  to  the  laboratory  work  there  is  less  prescription : 

“  ‘  The  teacher  should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
pupil  exercises.  He  should  give  to  their  preparation  and  man¬ 
agement  as  much  care  as  he  gives  to  the  ordinary  meetings 
with  classes.  For  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  these  practical 
exercises  the  greatest  freedom  is  given  him.  In  part  it  will 
be  well  to  let  the  pupil  carry  out  only  qualitative  experiments ; 
but  as  often  as  possible  measurements  should  be  undertaken, 
which  should,  of  course,  be  limited  to  that  degree  of  accuracy 
which  suffices  to  let  the  pupils  see  with  simple  apparatus  what 
is  the  order  of  magnitude  [of  the  quantities  dealt  with]. 

“  ‘  For  example,  experiments  like  the  following  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  :  To  study  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  and  to  determine, 
within  one  per  cent.,  the  value  of  g,  by  means  of  a  plummet, 
a  meter  rod,  and  a  watch ;  to  find  the  breaking  load  of  wires ; 
to  determine,  within  one  per  cent.,  the  density  of  a  liquid  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  flask  and  a  hand-balance;  [to  show] 
the  principle  of  Archimedes  by  means  of  a  simple  balance 
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and  a  graduated  cylinder  or  a  vessel  with  an  overflow;  to 
repeat  Torricelli’s  experiment ;  to  get  an  air-free  space  by  the 
action  of  the  water  air-pump ;  to  make  comparison  between  the 
specific  heat  of  water  and  that  of  brass  (for  this  is  needed  only 
a  glass  vessel,  a  weight  [  ?]  and  a  simple  thermometer)  ;  to 
determine  freezing  points  and  to  derive  therefrom  [in  the 
case  of  solutions]  molecular  weights;  to  make  a  photometer, 
by  means  of  a  pencil  and  a  simple  sheet  of  paper  as  means  of 
measuring  light;  to  draw  with  the  camera  lucida  and  the 
microscope;  to  register  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork;  to 
trace,  by  means  of  iron  filings,  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic 
field;  to  copper  an  object  by  the  galvano-plastic  method;  to 
make  graded  resistances  from  wire ;  to  use  the  same  in  meas¬ 
urements  of  resistances,  etc.  Conducted  in  this  way,  the  prac¬ 
tical  physical  exercises  would  require  neither  too  expensive 
material  nor  too  valuable  and  sensitive  apparatus  for  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  would  nevertheless  constitute  the  most  use¬ 
ful  supplement  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher. 

“  ‘  Chemistry.  The  object  of  the  practical  exercises  is  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  the  careful  observation  of  certain  chem¬ 
ical  reactions  and  not  to  require  them  to  make  complicated  and 
troublesome  apparatus.  To  make  in  a  short  time  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  or  to  [attempt  them  and]  leave  them 
unfinished,  would  be  a  ])ernicious  practice,  which  should  be 
unconditionally  opposed. 

“  ‘  Material.  To  attain  this  end  it  has  been  considered  best 
that  only  very  simple  material  be  used  and  it  has  also  been 
found  advantageous  to  avoid,  in  these  exercises,  the  use  of 
complicated  or  fragile  apparatus,  such  as  furnaces,  retorts,  and 
tubulured  flasks.  Test  tubes  of  various  sizes,  which  the 
chemist  constantly  uses  in  the  laboratory,  will  serve  to  get 
precipitates  and  to  make  analyses ;  all  gases  which,  cold  or 
warm,  are  generated,  can  be  collected  in  an  experiment  tube, 
provided  with  an  outlet  tube,  and  led  into  a  test  tube  which 
serves  as  a  burette.  A  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  burner  serves 
amply  for  heating.  A  funnel,  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  a 
few  stirring  rods  complete  the  material  which  is  sufficient  for 
these  practical  exercises.  In  this  wise  the  pupil  will  be  able 
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to  work  with  little  material  and  consequently  without  danger ; 
he  is,  moreover,  spared  the  wearisome  assembling  of  corks 
and  glassware  which  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  beginning  of 
every  exercise. 

"  ‘  Choice  of  Experiments.  An  experiment,  however  simple 
it  may  be,  can  always  be  of  profit  to  the  pupil  if  he  carries  it 
out  with  care  and  intelligence.  Thus,  for  example,  the  neu¬ 
tralizing  by  means  of  caustic  potash  of  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  litmus  is  a  simple  experiment,  which,  hastily  per¬ 
formed,  is  not  very  interesting.  But  if  one  has  the  pupil  in¬ 
troduce  the  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  by  means  of  a  pipette 
into  the  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  observe  the  alteration  of 
the  litmus  closely  ”  .  .  .  “  then  the  novice  will  be  very 

strongly  convinced  of  the  great  exactness  of  this  neutraliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  teacher  will  easily  be  able  to  complete  this 
interesting  result  by  means  of  instruction  concerning  alkalim¬ 
etry  and  acidimetry.  When  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  gen¬ 
erated  it  should  forthwith  be  combined  to  form  a  lead  salt 
and  should  also  be  used  to  produce  the  colored  precipitates 
of  the  sulphur  compounds  of  copper,  silver,  antimony,  etc. 
If  hydrochloric  acid  is  generated  by  heating  common  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test  tube,  a  solution  of  the  same  in 
water  should  then  be  made;  this  solution  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  precipitates  of  insoluble  chlorides  of  metals,  to  yield 
chlorine,  etc.  With  the  preparation  of  acetylene  by  means 
of  calcic  carbide,  chloride  of  copper  also  should  be  made, 
which  will  be  useful  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
gas  dealt  with. 

“  ‘  These  few  examples  are  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  teacher  is  to  carry  out  the  practical 
exercises.  There  are  a  great  many  experiments  of  this  nature, 
suitable  for  pupils  and  practicable  with  simple  apparatus.’  ” 

This  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  work 
proposed  in  chemistry,  tho  Fischer  gives  more.  The  following 
quotations  are  representative  of  the  directions  regarding  the 
exercises  in  biological  science: 

“  ‘  By  way  of  instruction  concerning  digestion  and  germina¬ 
tion  various  methods  of  artificial  digestion  could  be  carried 
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out,  and,  for  example,  the  working  of  various  forms  of  dia¬ 
stase,  of  saliva,  of  sprouted  barley,  of  the  gastric  juice,  etc., 
could  be  studied. 

“  ‘  The  study  of  the  blood  gives  opportunity  for  a  practical 
exercise :  microscopic  examination  of  fresh  blood ;  sketching 
of  what  is  observed;  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood; 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  blood ;  examination  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.’  ” 

“  ‘  The  properties  of  the  muscles  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
frog.  Study  of  muscle  contraction  (cramp)  ;  action  of  various 
stimulants.’  ” 

“  ‘  Study  and  analysis  of  water-soaked  seeds,  rye,  castor 
seeds,  beans,  acorns;  germination;  observation  of  the  various 
parts  of  plants,  the  root,  the  stem,  the  seed  vessels.’  ” 

“  ‘  Performance  of  experiments  on  the  functions  of  chloro- 
phyle,  on  the  respiration  of  plants.’  ” 

“  ‘  For  completeness  these  exercises  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  few  excursions.’  ” 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  instructions  leave  a  great  deal  of 
liberty — and  a  vast  amount  of  work — to  the  teacher.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  write  a  body  of  general  suggestions 
which  are  good  so  far  as  they  go;  but  there  is  a  long  and 
tedious  stretch  between  this  stage  and  the  stage  of  successful, 
practical  establishment  of  laboratory  work  for  pupils.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  following  paragraph  from  Fischer  is  by  no 
means  surprising: 

“  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  yet  much  to  say  concerning 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  France  with  this  im¬ 
portant  extension  of  natural  science  instruction;  the  schemes 
of  work  were  prepared  in  May,  1902,  and  instruction  accord¬ 
ing  to  them  has  been  given  only  since  November,  1902,  in  the 
second  from  the  last  class;  since  November,  1903,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  class;  in  the  highest  class  the  new  order 
of  things  is  only  now  taking  place.  Moreover,  as  I  learn  from 
a  leading  French  physicist,  the  organization  of  the  exercises 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  and  the  too  sudden  introduction 
of  them  would  be  attended  with  too  great  cost,  .so  that  a  sort 
of  transition  stage  in  natural  science  instruction  now  exists. 
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But  I  am  informed  by  correspondence  that  ‘  in  any  case  one 
thing  certain  is  the  existence  of  a  movement  of  opinion  in  the 
university  world  in  favor  of  a  very  definite  transformation  of 
the  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  direction  of 
practical  and  experimental  development,  multiplication  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  classrooms  and  participation  of  the  pupils  in 
this  experimental  part  of  the  work/  ” 

Sweden — “  In  the  fourth  class  [of  the  nine-year  school 
course]  natural  science  instruction  (zoology,  botany,  physics, 
and  astronomy)  is  given  three  week-hours.  The  method  is 
not  further  prescribed  and  is  left  entirely  to  the  inclinations 
and  capacities  of  the  teachers,  who  are  not,  as  in  Germany, 
required  to  stand  a  definite  examination  before  they  may  teach. 
As  an  independent  subject  of  study  physics  appears  first  in  the 
sixth  class  and  has  allotted  to  it  in  the 

Classical.  Division  Realistic  Division 
6th  Class  I  hour  [a  week]  2  hours  [a  week] 

7th  “  I  “  2  “ 

8th  “  2  hours  3  “ 

9th  “  2  “  3  “ 

“  Chemistry  is  in  the  Classical  Division  (with  or  without 
Greek)  not  taught. 

“  The  instruction  in  physics  consists  in  demonstrations  by 
the  teacher,  purely  oral  instruction  no  longer  having  a  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  practical  pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  altho — under  the  influence  of  foreign  example — in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  for  instance  in  a  rcfl/-gymnasium  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  they  have  been  tried  and  by  some  teachers  have  been 
declared  desirable.  In  chemistry,  in  most  cases,  the  pupils  in 
the  upper  classes,  in  which  chemistry  is  an  object  of  study, 
work  practically,  so  long  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  small.” 

“  The  position  of  the  profession  on  the  question  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  instruction  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  general  Swedish  Teachers’ 
Convention  (communicated  by  Mr.  Erikson)  :  ‘  Of  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  science  courses  it  holds  true  that  they,  if  they  are  to  be 
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of  real  value,  require  good  and  abundant  material  in  the  form 
of  instruments,  apparatus,  models,  collections  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  and  representative  devices,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
properly  equipped  instruction  rooms.’  ” 

“  ‘  More  and  more  the  experiment  has  become  an  important 
and  central  part  of  instruction  in  physics,  and  it  has  become 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  the  physics  teacher  to 
train  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  observation  and  to  impart  to  them 
an  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  scientific  investigator. 

“  ‘  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  physical  as  in  chemical  instruc¬ 
tion  laboratory  exercises  are  useful,  and  the  value  of  such 
exercises  is  often  made  prominent  in  foreign  pedagogic  litera¬ 
ture.  But  as  physical  laboratory  exercises  presuppose  means 
of  instruction  which  our  schools  do  not  possess,  and  as,  more¬ 
over,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  consequence,  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  time,  which  cannot  without  difficulty  be  given  them, 
and  as  they,  finally,  are  with  us  something  new  and  untried, 
it  would  not  be  advisable,  at  least  at  present,  to  prescribe  them 
for  introduction  into  our  schools. 

“  ‘  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  numerical  prob¬ 
lems  [Rechenaufgaben]  in  physics,  in  and  for  themselves  of 
little  profit,  should  not  be  given  in  greater  number  than  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  insight  of  the  pupils  into  the  relations 
exemplified  by  the  problems.  Well-chosen  exercises  are  such 
as  require  the  pupils  to  think  out  for  themselves  some  physical 
operation  or  some  experimental  arrangement.’  ” 

Edwin  H.  Hai.i. 


Harvard  University 


( To  be  continued  ) 
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DISCUSSION 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  THE  IDEAL 

Mr.  O’Shea  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June  finds 
occasion  to  take  exceptions  to  certain  statements  made  by  me 
in  a  brief  article  on  the  “  Concept  of  adjustment  as  applied  to 
education,”  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review. 

He  first  criticises  the  statement  that  “  a  favorite  description 
of  the  nature  of  education  now  current  is,  that  it  is  adaptation 
or  adjustment  to  environment.”  Mr.  O’Shea  objects,  and  in 
this  he  is  doubtless  correct,  that  few  books  and  articles  on  edu¬ 
cational  theory  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  bio¬ 
logical  and  evolutionary  science.  The  expression  used  by  me, 
somewhat  loosely,  was  not  intended,  however,  as  a  statement 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  literature  on  educational  topics,  as  of 
a  point  of  view  which,  as  Mr.  Mark  expresses  it,  is  ”  slowly  and 
in  a  large  part  unconsciously  ”  taking  possession  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  theories.  Mr.  O’Shea’s  excellent  book  on  Educa-  j 

tion  as  adjustment  has  done  much  to  stimulate  thinking 
along  biological  lines  in  education.  Another  extended 
treatise,  soon  to  be  published,  adopts  the  same  attitude.  In 
fact,  the  concepts  of  evolution  are  in  the  educational  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  terminology  of  evolution  is  destined  more  and 
more  to  be  linked  with  that  of  educational  theory.  It  was 
rather  to  point  out  possible  and  probable  mistaken  applications 
of  this  terminology  in  the  future,  than  to  criticise  any  ex¬ 
position  of  it  now  before  the  public,  that  the  article  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  written. 

In  other  respects,  also,  my  meaning  was  hardly  that  which 
Mr.  O’Shea  gets  from  the  discussion.  I  did  not  consciously 
assume  that  the  term  “  Adjustment  ”  is  used  by  Mr.  O’Shea 
or  any  other  educational  writer  solely  “  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  adaptation  to  an  immediate  environment,”  but  I  simply 
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urged  that  the  term  “  without  amplification  and  restatement 
may  become  misleading  and  in  a  sense  untrue.” 

I  certainly  nowhere  asserted  that  the  environment  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  educational  theorists  was  “  unmodifiable  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  its  existent  forms,”  or  that  the  individual  must  “  fit 
himself  to  things  as  they  are,  without  being  able  to,  in  any 
way,  remodel  or  reconstruct  them.”  I  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  impression  that  “adjustment  in  biology  means 
that  living  things  must  adapt  themselves  to  an  unmodifiable 
natural  order.”  I  urged  “  that  the  organism  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  slave  to  the  environment ;  it  does  not  always  entirely  con¬ 
form  to  its  external  conditions,”  and  that  therefore,  in  our 
concept  of  Adjustment,  we  should  not  slight  this  internal 
factor,  which  is  a  charge  that  has  often  been  brought  against 
the  Darwinian  point  of  view. 

Mr.  O’Shea  credits  me  further  with  the  naive  assumption 
that  man  is  “  separated  in  toto  from  all  other  living  things  in 
his  creative  tendencies  and  powers.”  Such  a  thought  was  far 
from  my  mind,  however  misleading  my  language  may  have 
been.  What  I  did  say,  or  intended  to  say  at  least,  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  different;  namely,  that  it  was  not  until  we  reached 
man  that  we  found  an  ideal  reconstruction  of  the  environment. 
The  bird  builds  its  nest,  but  is  not  consciously  preparing  for  the 
future,  is  not  led  on  by  remote  ends;  man,  however,  creates 
and  reconstructs  with  a  purpose.  Here  lies  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  instinctive  and  a  teleological  activity. 

Finally,  Mr.  O’Shea  thinks  my  treatment  of  the  Ideal  in 
Education  is  mystical.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  I  made  no  attempt  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  educational  ideals,  but  I  can  hardly  see  how  the 
failure  can  be  attributed  to  a  mystical  conception  of  their 
origin.  There  is  doubtless  a  natural  history  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  ideals,  in  common  with  all  mental  ele¬ 
ments;  they  do  not  spring  out  of  nothing;  they  are  in  part 
certainly  to  be  explained  by  the  environment,  but  in  part  only; 
the  individual  himself  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  utilitarian  theory  of  their  evolution, 
but  whether  this  pragmatic  assumption  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  nature  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  they  arise  in  man  as 
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a  psycho-physical  organism,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
laws  that  govern  that  organism.  The  fact  that  I  attempted 
no  explanation  does  not,  however,  mean  that  I  regarded  them 
as  having  a  transcendent  origin,  or  that  I  conceived  them  as 
the  gift  of  an  inscrutable  Providence. 

In  conclusion  I  merely  wish  to  reaffirm  the  thought  that 
the  term  adjustment  must  be  conceived  in  its  widest  sense  in 
order  to  form  a  safe  starting  point  for  a  theory  of  education, 
and  that  the  ideal  (whatever  its  origin)  toward  which  an 
educational  system  is  tending  must  be  first  established  before 
an  adjustment  to  it  can  be  satisfactorily  considered.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  O’Shea  is  entirely  in  accord  with  this 
point  of  view. 

Stephen  S.  Colvin 

University  of  Illinois 
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The  educative  process — By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Ph.  D,,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Director  of  Training,  Montana  State  Normal  College.  New  York  ; 
Macmillan  Company,  1905.  xix-l-358  p.  $1.25  net. 

In  this  valuable  contribution  to  educational  literature  the 
author  has  applied  the  biological  and  psychological  principles 
that  underlie  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  the  topics 
and  problems  commonly  included  under  the  terms  general 
method,  method  of '  the  recitation,  educational  theory,  etc. 
It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  in  these  days  when  quantity  rather 
than  quality  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  many  educational 
writers,  to  encounter  a  volume  that  displays  such  conspicuous 
indications  of  thoro  scientific  and  technical  training,  com¬ 
bined  with  comprehensive  experience  in  actual  schoolroom 
work. 

Dr.  Bagley  divides  his  material  into  six  parts.  The  first 
of  these  discusses  the  Functions  of  education.  Herein  the 
basal  notion  of  education  is  portrayed  much  after  the  manner 
of  O’Shea  in  his  Education  as  adjustment;  the  function  of  the 
school  as  a  formal  agency  in  the  presentation  of  ordered 
masses  of  experience  is  described,  and  the  fundamental 
purpose,  ethical  end,  of  the  school  is  interestingly  discussed. 
The  author  advocates  the  social  aim  (the  development  of  the 
socially  efficient  individual)  as  more  adequate  and  satisfactory 
than  the  bread-and-butter  aim,  the  knowledge  aim,  the 
culture  aim,  the  harmonious  development  aim,  or  the  moral 
aim. 

The  contents  of  the  book  as  a  whole  might  have  been  better 
indicated  by  some  such  title  as  Education  thru  experience, 
since  the  five  remaining  parts  deal  with  the  acquisition,  the 
functioning,  the  organization  and  recall,  the  selection,  and  the 
transmission  of  experience,  respectively. 

Part  II,  The  acquisition  of  experience,  is  practically  a 
presentation  of  the  psychology  of  sensation,  apperception,  at- 
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lention,  and  will,  coupled  with  the  pedagogy  of  interest.  The 
discussion  of  that  already  much-discussed  topic,  apperception, 
will  not  fail  to  interest,  as  it  reveals  much  thought  and  a 
thoro  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  while  the  threefold 
classihcation  of  the  forms  of  attention,  following  Titchener’s 
Outlines  of  psychology,  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
customary  application  of  the  psychology  of  attention  to  ped¬ 
agogical  doctrine.  A  novel  accentuation  of  a  principle  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  somewhat  speculative  and  not  of  immediate 
significance  to  educational  theory  is  seen  in  the  author’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  strain  sensations  “  fulfill  the  important  function 
of  weaving  together  the  conscious  elements,”  since  they  are 
the  conscious  representation  of  movement,  and  movement  rep¬ 
resents  use  or  function,  which  is  ”  the  predominant  factor  in 
the  child’s  conception  of  an  object.”  The  argument  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  pathological  and  anatomical  evidence  in  addition  to 
that  from  genetic  psychology  just  cited. 

In  Part  III,  The  functioning  of  experience,  a  distinction  is 
brought  forward  between  experience  working  in  familiar  sit¬ 
uations  as  habit  and  in  novel  situations  as  judgment.  The 
dozen  pages  devoted  to  habit  are  excellent  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  further  consideration  of  the  topic  later  in 
the  book.  The  condensation  of  experience  gives  the  cue, 
of  course,  to  the  presentation  of  the- psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  the  formation  of  concepts  and  the  function  of  language  in 
conceptual  thinking. 

The  organization  and  recall  of  experience,  Part  IV,  does 
not,  as  one  might  expect,  introduce  the  psychology  of  memory, 
but  that  of  reasoning,  including  judg^nent  again.  The  usual 
factors  conditioning  recall,  such  as  recency,  frequency,  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  organization,  that  are  commonly  considered  under 
the  head  of  memory  or  association,  are  here  related  rather  to 
functional  phases  of  mental  life  such  as  judgment  and  reason¬ 
ing.  A  chapter  is  also  introduced  to  show  the  relation  of 
these  principles  to  the  various  stages  of  maturity  encountered 
in  the  school  system  as  represented  by  the  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  grammar  grades. 

To  the  present  writer  the  most  interesting  Part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  fifth,  in  which  the  selection  of  experience  for 
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educational  purposes  (educational  values)  is  discussed.  Here 
we  find  the  psychology  of  habit  brought  forward  again 
for  the  solution  of  the  so-called  problem  of  formal  disci¬ 
pline.  Dr.  Bagley  holds  that  formal  disciplines  have  been 
supposed  to  develop  generalized  habits,  but  that  generalized 
habits  are  a  psychological  absurdity;  that,  nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  the  development  of  certain  functions  does  in  some 
manner  influence  the  development  of  other  functions.  This 
becomes  explicable,  the  author  argues,  if  we  assume  that,  tho 
habits  are  always  specific,  they  can  be  related  to  one  another 
thru  a  process  of  judgment;  “  hence  it  is  an  ideal  that  is  gen¬ 
eralized,  not  a  specific  function.”  Whether  an  ideal  directly 
implanted  and  not  the  resultant  of  a  previously  acquired  habit 
would  be  equally  efficient — whether,  in  other  words,  the  specific 
habit  may  not  itself  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
other  specific  habits — is  not  clearly  shown.  All  this  leads  nat¬ 
urally  to  a  chapter  emphasizing  the  development  of  ideals  as 
the  chief  work  in  education,  and  to  a  second  chapter  upon 
the  intrinsic  values  of  different  types  of  experience. 

The  concluding  eight  chapters.  Part  VI,  deal  more  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  methods  and  technique  of  the  transmission  of 
experience  in  actual  teaching.  They  consider  such  topics  as 
imitation,  objective  teaching,  school  excursions,  school  gar¬ 
dens,  museums,  laboratories,  oral  vs.  book  instruction,  the  use 
of  pictures,  models,  maps  and  diagrams,  the  teaching  of  art, 
the  formal  steps,  and  typical  forms  of  instruction  as  shown 
in  the  inductive  development  lesson,  the  deductive  develop¬ 
ment  lesson,  the  study,  the  recitation,  the  drill,  the  review, 
and  the  examination  lesson.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
chapter,  perhaps  somewhat  artificially  introduced,  upon  school 
hygiene. 

The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  footnotes  that  serve  to 
indicate  desirable  supplementary  reading,  has  a  good  analyti¬ 
cal  table  of  contents  and  an  index.  All  in  all,  it  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  its  kind  to  the 
literature  of  educational  theory  and  should  find  an  extensive 
use  as  a  text-book  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  for  covering 
the  ground  of  general  method.  In  this  connection  it  would 
be  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  students  who  had  already 
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taken  work  in  ps\’choIogy  and  who  had  some  familiarity  with 
general  biology.  In  the  absence  of  such  preparation  it  would 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  in¬ 
structor. 


Cornell  University 
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Infant  schools,  their  history  and  theory — I5y  David  Salmon,  Principal  of 
Swansea  Training  College,  and  Winifred  Hindsiiaw.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co,,  1904,  324  p.  Si. 50  net. 

This  v^olume,  prepared  by  Mr.  Salmon  and  Miss  Hindshaw, 
tho  in  certain  sections  somewhat  brief,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  history  of  education  and 
the  development  of  educational  ideas.  It  attempts  to  record 
the  evolution  of  the  infant  school  and  to  treat  in  some  detail 
the  theory  underlying  its  methods.  As  such  the  volume 
should  interest  not  only  teachers  of  the  young  hut  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  ge'nesis  of  an  institution,  which  has 
come  to  play  such  au  important  part  in  human  experience. 
If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  understand  any  living  thing  except 
by  considering  how  it  grows,  then  any  piece  of  work  which 
adds  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  such  a  living  thing  as 
infant  education  is  most  welcome.  Education,  in  the  sense 
of  preparation  for  life,  is  of  course  as  old  as  mankind.  Some 
type  of  school  was  floubtless  coeval  with  civilization,  but  it 
is  a  strange  phenomenon,  Mr.  Salmon  remarks,  that  the  idea 
of  getting  infants  to  attend  it  is  very  modern.  He  ven¬ 
tures  a  twofold  explanation :  ( 1 )  the  idea  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  need  schools  of  any  kind  is  itself  very  modern,  and 
it  is  generally  held  that  for  other  children  the  training  of  the 
home  is,  in  early  years,  the  best;  (2)  infants  are  incapable  of 
receiving  instruction  of  the  kind  usually  given  to  older  children. 
The  discovery  that  education  is  not  synonymous  with  such 
instruction  is  comparatively  recent;  consequently,  schools  for 
infants  are  also  comparatively  recent.  In  the  present  volume 
it  is  maintained  that  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  (from  1767  to 
1826  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  near  Strasburg)  was  the 
first  to  establish  an  infant  school.  In  this  school  of  Oberlin 
the  aims,  we  are  told,  were  these :  ( i )  to  root  out  bad  habits ; 
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(2)  to  cultivate  such  habits  as  obedience,  kindness,  neatness; 

(3)  to  inculcate  the  first  notions  of  morality  and  religion;  (4) 
to  teach  the  elements  f)f  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (5f 
to  accustom  the  children  to  the  use  of  standard  French 
Amusements  ])layed  a  large  part  in  the  scheme,  some  of  the 
teaching  was  done  by  means  of  ])ictures,  some  attention  was 
given  to  drawing,  and  the  ])ainting  of  maps  was  made  one  of 
the  home  occupations  of  the  long  winter  evenings.  A  good 
deal  was  made  f)f  nature  study  and  walks  in  search  of  flowers. 
Robert  Owen’s  infant  .school  was  opened  forty  years  after  that 
of  Oherlin,  tho  it  is  “  beyond  dispute  ”  that  Owen’s  idea  was 
not  in  the  lea.st  borrowed  from  that  of  Oherlin.  From  the 
work  of  Owen  in  New  Lanark  sprang  the  schools  of  James 
Buchanan,  of  Samuel  Wildersjnn  in  London.  With  the  work 
of  David  Stow  of  (jlasgow  a  new  species  of  infant  school 
emerged  into  being.  The  account  of  the  work  of  Owen, 
Buchanan,  and  Wilderspin  is  brief  hut  interesting.  In  1826 
Stow  succeeded  in  forming  what  was  known  as  the  Glasgow 
Infant  School  Society.  The  fir.st  school  was  opened  in  1827. 
d'he  o])ening  of  this  scIum)!  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education,  for  Stow,  we  are  told,  with  little  experience  of 
teaching  and  no  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  had  the  courage  to 
proiKuind  a  new  .system,  which  he  called  the  training  system. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  teaching  and 
training:  “  Teaching,”  he  says,  “  is  not  training.”  To  many 
Stow’s  distinction  was  not  always  quite  apparent.  A  local 
member  of  Parliament,  visiting  one  of  the  schools,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  that  the  Training  School  was  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  hut  added  that  “  he  did  not  precisely  understand  the 
distinction  between  teaching  and  training.”  The  “master- 
trainer  ”  said  that  the  children  were  then  reading  an  account  of 
the  Israelites  being  forced  to  make  bricks  without  .straw.  If 
he  were  to  tell  them  why  straw  was  necessary,  that  would  he 
teaching;  hut  if  he  were  to  make  them  tell  him.  that  would  he 
training.  It  would  he  interesting  to  the  reader  to  compare  the 
account  of  Leitch  in  the  volume  published  in  1876,  entitled 
Practical  educationists  and  their  systems  of  teaching.  The 
concluding  chajiters  of  Part  I  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froehel  and  the  spread  of  the 
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Kindergarten  idea  in  England  and  America.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  clear  and  concise  account 
(  I )  of  the  psychological  processes  underlying  infant  educa¬ 
tion,  the  earliest  sense-experience,  the  nature  of  instinctive 
and  impulsive  movements  (with  practical  implications),  the 
growth  of  observation,  the  nature  of  habit,  beginnings  of 
speech  and  thinking,  the  dev'clopment  of  the  sense  of  self. 
(  2  )  The  second  portion  is  a  brief  and  a])preciative  exposition 
of  the  more  fundamental  elements  in  h'roehel’s  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation.  (3)  The  third  section  treats  of  the  nature  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  education.  The  treatment  follows  the  traditional  lines, 
aiming  at  the  interpretation  rather  than  offering  any  criticism 
of  the  theory.  (4)  The  fourth  .section  is  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possible  extension  of  Kindergarten  methods 
with  older  children.  The  volume,  considered  as  a  whole,  does 
not  add  any  considerable  amount  to  the  fund  of  already  exist¬ 
ing  information  concerning  the  history  and  theory  of  infant 
schools.  It  rather  gathers  together  and  puts  in  convenient 
form  materials  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  un¬ 
known  or  perhaps  overl(x>ked  or  neglected  by  many  who  will 
find  the  volume  not  only  very  readable  hut  also  stimulating 
and  suggestive.  In  writing  the  volume  the  authors  have  done 
good  service  to  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  histciry  and 
theory  of  the  early  education  of  children. 

Joiix  .\xGi"s  ^r.\cV.\xNEr, 

Tkaciiers  Coi.i.ege, 

('c)i.i’MniA  University 


The  right  life  and  how  to  live  it— liy  Henry  A.  Stimson,  with  Introduction 
by  Wii.i.iAM  II.  Maxwf.m.,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York,  New 
York:  A.  S.  liarnes  it  Co.,  1905,  xvii  +  255  p.  $i.2onet. 

;\s  its  title  indicates,  this  volume  by  Dr.  Stimson  deals  with 
the  old  yet  ever  new  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  true  life  of 
the  individual  and  aims  to  indicate  certain  general  principles 
of  thought  and  activity  which  are  involved  in  its  realization. 
In  his  very  brief  hut  suggestive  two-page  introrluction  Dr, 
Maxwell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  in  .America,  in 
the  seeming  conflict  of  ideals,  there  has  arisen  a  keener  rpies- 
tioning  “  as  to  the  function  of  religion  and  the  relation  of 
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actual  life  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.”  Into  the  lives  of  mostJ 
young  men  and  women  there  come  questions  which  are  new 
or  the  answers  to  which  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Then  a  new  method  is  necessary,  a  method  which 
should  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  young  men  and  women  of 
the  secondary-school  period  and  after.  The  author  maintains 
that  neither  sermons  nor  the  ordinary  text-books  in  ethics 
supply  just  this  need.  The  volume,  the  language  of  which 
is  simple  and  direct,  the  illustrations  used  apt  and  suggesti\  e, 
is  divided  into  five  parts :  ( i )  The  facts  of  life  in  a  large 
way  with  which  the  individual  has  to  reckon ;  e.  g.,  his  own 
inner  life,  the  world,  the  nation,  the  family,  God.  There  are 
certain  truths,  the  author  maintains,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  and  can  always  be  confirmed  by  appeal  to  the 
common  human  experience.  To  receive  helpful  orientation 
concerning  these  brings  to  the  youthful  mind  conviction  and 
peace  of  mind  and  strength  for  the  duties  of  life.  Dr.  Stim- 
son  takes  as  the  primary  certainty  the  fact  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  self,  “  I  know  that  I  am.”  This  testimony  we  must 
trust  if  we  are  to  think  at  all.  The  chapters  of  the  first  part 
are  devoted  to  the  implications  of  this  fact  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  The  thinker  as  person,  requires  a  place,  a  place  with 
laws  and  therefore  demanding  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  The  person,  moreover,  is  a  member  of  a  common 
life,  a  life  in  which  law  also  demands  obedience.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  section  is  suggestive,  aiming  at  outlines  for  profit¬ 
able  discussion  and  e.xpansion  by  the  teacher  with  his  pupils. 
(2)  In  Part  Two,  the  author  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  the 
nature  of  the  right  life,  treating  its  laws,  the  meaning  of 
progress,  the  nature  of  habit  and  its  relation  to  character  and 
the  dependence  of  character  upon  the  ideal  of  e.xcellence  held 
to  heart  and  lived  by.  (3)  Section  Three  discusses  the 
moral  equipment  of  the  individual,  the  nature  of  duty,  the 
capacity  for  feeling  and  its  relation  to  the  sense  of  duty  (a 
chapter  which  might  very  well  have  been  e.xtended),  the  power 
of  choice,  the  nature  of  control,  the  significance  of  conscience 
in  the  personal  life.  Duty,  it  is  maintained,  is  authoritative, 
not  because  of  its  utility,  nor  because  it  springs  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  happiness  or  pleasure.  These  considerations 
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liave  their  place,  hut  they  do  not  furnish  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  the  idea  of  duty  arise  from  our  obligation 
to  our  fellowmen,  nor  yet  in  our  knowledg^e  of  God.  Rather, 
our  thought  of  God  is  determined  “  by  that  idea  of  right  which 
lies  back  of  every  conception  of  duty.”  The  compelling  force 
of  duty  lies  within  us.  It  originates  in  our  own  hearts.  It 
is  the  law.  /.  r.,  the  mode  of  operation,  of  the  iior)nal  personal 
life.  Conscience  is  self-judgment  with  reference  to  our  duty 
to  do  right  and  not  wrong.  It  is  no  separate  faculty:  rather 
is  it  the  self,  judging  itself  in  regard  to  whatever  we  think  or 
plan  or  do. — a  mode  of  self-reflection  making  for  moral 
growth  and  spiritual  culture.  (4)  Part  Four  treats  more 
fully  of  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  individual  and  social, 
and  in  its  more  practical  aspects,  of  the  regulative  and  organ¬ 
izing  influence  of  a  definite  aim  in  life,  of  the  supreme  satis¬ 
faction  that  ccanes  from  an  individual’s  unceasing,  tho  silent 
service  of  duty.  In  this  section,  as  thruout  the  volume,  there 
are  reflected  the  moral  idealism  of  Kant  and  the  moral  rigorism 
and  spirituality  of  Wordsworth.  (5)  Under  the  heading, 
"  The  rules  of  the  game.”  the  author  treats  of  some  of  the 
broad  principles  of  right  adjustment  in  the  every-day  relations 
of  life,  of  the  use  and  care  of  the  body  as  the  home  of  the 
sound  mind  and  the  ready  servant  of  the  will;  of  sex.  of  the 
nature  of  the  true  self,  of  work,  of  fair-dealing  in  business 
relations,  of  tbe  significance  of  the  home  in  social  life,  of 
sport,  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  of  the  claims  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  finally  of  mediocrity. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  book  is  that  intuitional  phi¬ 
losophy  which,  the  author  maintains,  has  withstood  the  test 
of  time  and  which,  he  believes,  furnisbes  an  barmonious  and 
satisfactory  interi)retation  of  life.  Such  a  philosophy,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  should  make  a  right  life  both  attractive  and  attainable. 
In  the  Preface  it  is  remarked  that  the  book  is  modestly  offered 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  for  teachers 
and  parents  who  are  kxjking  alx)Ut  for  some  guidance  in  the 
discussion  of  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  situation  of  the  present  time. 
In  commendation  of  the  book  one  could  not  very  well  do  better 
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than  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Maxwell  in  expressing  the  wish 
that  all  young  men  and  women,  say  of  the  age  from  ten  to 
high  school,  would  read  and  inwardly  digest  these  chapters. 
The  admonitions,  if  heeded,  would  save  them,  perchance,  many 
bitter  hours  of  remorse,  and  lead  to  happier,  braver,  purer 
lives.” 

JoHX  Angus  MacV.\nnei. 

TfiACHiiRs  College, 

CoLUMlilA  UnIVEKSITV 


The  Oxford  University  Press  easily  maintains  its  primacy 
among  publishers,  and  both  the  character  of  the  hooks  pub¬ 
lished  and  their  attractiveness  of  form  are  a  joy  and  a  delight. 
A  new  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  two  volumes  in 
one,  is  a  capital  illustration.  The  book  is  small  enough  to  he 
slipped  into  the  jxDcket.  yet  the  type  is  so  large  and  open,  and 
the  paper  so  thin  and  opacpie,  that  the  volume  is  perfection 
itself. 

Jowett’s  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Politics,  edited  by  H.  W. 
U.  Davis  of  Balliol  College;  the  Works  of  Lucian,  in  four 
volumes,  translated  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler;  and 
Dante’s  Divina  Coninicdia,  translated  by  H.  1'.  Tozer  of 
l^xeter  College,  have  just  been  brought  out  in  most  attractive 
•.'ditions,  at  a  low  price,  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

,  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  editor 
The  National 

Educational  of  the  hmucATioxAi.  Reniew  was  absent 

Association  from  an  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 

cational  Association,  in  1905.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  re¬ 
count  the  impressions  made  by  the  reix)rts  of  the  meeting  at 
Asbury  Park  as  they  reached  a  traveler  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

The  mere  assembling  together  of  so  many  as  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  members  of  one  iirofession  is  of  itself  a  fact  of  impor¬ 
tance.  When,  in  addition,  these  twenty  thousand  persons 
come  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  represent  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  every  type,  general  and  special,  from 
the  university  to  the  simple  rural  school,  with  its  daily  task  of 
giving  elementary  instruction  to  a  handful  of  boys  and  girls, 
then  this  assembly  is  seen  to  be  one  without  precedent  or 
analog  in  any  other  land.  As  an  evidence  of  the  respect  with 
which  education  is  regarded  in  America  and  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  attached  to  it,  the  Asbury  Park  meeting,  dig¬ 
nified  and  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  conclusive. 

Moreover,  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  meeting  was  high. 
A  reading  of  the  papers  and  reports  presented,  as  they  were 
promptly  and  fully  reported  in  the  New  York  School  journal, 
wholly  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  speakers,  made  an  im¬ 
pression  of  seriousness  of  purpose,  fullness  of  knowledge,  and 
conservatism  of  statement  that  was  quite  remarkable.  Edu¬ 
cational  literature  is  notoriously  vapid,  diffuse,  and  unphilo- 
sophic,  but  these  papers  and  addresses  were,  almost  without 
exception,  free  from  these  faults. 

Then,  too,  the  men  and  women  who  participated  in  the 
meeting  were,  in  large  measure,  those  who  have  become 
acknowledged  leaders,  by  reason  of  their  training,  their  ex- 
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])erience,  and  tlieir  natural  capacity.  Tliey  would  adorn  any 
])rofession  and  the  teach.ing  profes.sion  is  indubitably  proud  to 
have  them  in  its  ranks. 

The  National  Educational  Association  lias  been  made  im- 
])ortant  and  influential,  not  by  numbers,  tbo  numbers  have 
helped,  but  by  the  (piality  and  character  of  those  who  have 
been  most  inlluential  in  shaping  its  organization  and  policies. 
'J'bese  men  and  women  have  cared  sujiremely  for  education 
and  not  at  all  for  notoriety  or  oftice-bolding.  Of  late  years, 
unfortunately,  there  has  grown  up  a  small  group  who  attend 
these  meetings  for  a  jiolitical  and  not  for  an  educational  pur- 
l)ose.  'i'bese  members  never  contribute  a  pa])er  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  and  their  voices  are  rarely,  if  ever,  beard  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  di.sconr.ses.  They  go  tiptoeing  and  whispering  about, 
and  are  wholly  concerned  with  the  Ailing  of  the  few  offices  of 
the  Association  ;  oflices  that  are  posts  of  honor  when  they 
come  unsought,  but  jietty  and  trivial  ])ositions  when  made  the 
subject  of  wire-pulling  and  caucusing.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  truth  to  say  that  if  these  abhorrent  methods,  which  have 
been  in  evidence  for  .several  years  past,  and  which  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  reiieated  at  Ashury  Park,  are  not  put  an 
end  to,  there  will  he  an  e.xodus  from  the  .Association  of  a  large 
jiroportion  of  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  They  will 
make  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought  for  education,  but 
none  for  a  meeting  in  which  offices  and  elections  are  the  chief 
concern,  h'or  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known,  1905  saw  a 
canvass  for  office  carried  on,  not  only  at  Ashury  I’ark,  but  by 
jiersonal  solicitation  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  impertinence  and  had  taste  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it,  and  will  perhaps  be  a  warning  to 
others  who  are  jirone  to  regard  the  .Association  as  a  body  to 
be  used  rather  than  enjoyed. 

It  would  he  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  if  anything 
were  to  ha])pen  to  lower  the  standards  or  the  tone  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  .Association  as  it  now  is.  It  has  come  to 
occupy  a  well-defined  and  influential  place  in  our  national  and 
educational  life.  Thru  the  Council  and  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  it  must  pursue  the  .serious  and  scholarly  investigation 
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and  discussion  of  (jiiestions  of  educaticjiial  theory  and  practice, 
and  thru  its  general  sessions  it  must  arouse  tlie  enthusiasm 
and  stimulate  the  thinking  of  its  members.  The  offices  must 
he  allowed,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  list  of  office-holders  for  fifty  years  past  is  a 
roll  of  honor  that  should  never  be  tarnished  by  the  forcing 
ui)on  it  of  anyone,  least  of  all  one  who  has  not.  by  general 
consent,  won  the  place  by  educational  attainment  and  .service. 


How  much  of  this  powerful  article  is  noi 
to  a  Dead  Worid^  a])plicable  to  .\merican  colleges  and  the 
richer  and  more  fashionable  private  sec¬ 
ondary  .schools? 

“  W’e  bring  to  a  close  to-day  the  series  of  articles  in 
which  (»ur  contributor  ‘  Kappa  ’  has  entered  so  powerful 
a  plea  for  the  reform  of  education  in  our  public  schools. 
W’e  believe  he  has  s])oken  for  an  immense  number  of 
parents  and  not  a  few  .schoolmasters  in  his  reflections 
on  a  system  of  education  which  yearly  .sends  a  stream 
of  young  men  into  the  world,  in>t  merely  uninstructed  in 
practical  things  but  without  interest  in  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  or  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  ])ur])ort  of  life  and 
history.  Our  contributor  has  ])ointed  out  to  us  the  immense 
richening  of  the  contents  of  life  which  has  followed  from  the 
labors  of  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  science, 
in  history,  in  criticism,  and  the  vastly  e.xtended  sweep  which 
they  have  given  to  speculations  about  the  origins  and  ends  of 
things.  The  greater  i)art  of  this,  as  he  justly  says,  enters 
little  if  at  all  into  the  conventional  education  given  to 
well-to-do  young  bhiglishmen.  which  still,  for  the  most  part, 
])roceeds On  lines  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth,  .seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Hence  the  coinjjlaint  that  so  many  of 
the  young  men  of  luigland  are  in  essentials  Philistines,  im¬ 
moderately  absorbed  in  trivialities,  lacking  the  seriousness 
which  is  so  different  from  ])riggishness  and  yet  so  com¬ 
monly  confounded  with  it  l)y  youthful  opinion,  content  to  live 
a  life  without  in(|uiry  and  without  illumination.  These  young 
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men  pass,  as  our  correspondent  says,  from  dead  tasks  into  a 
dead  world. 

“  Correspondents  have  written  to  us  to  say,  while  these  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  appearing,  that  it  is  all  true  and  all  hopeless. 
Custom,  they  say,  is  so  hard  frozen  in  English  public  schools, 
criticism  is  so  much  resented,  and  self-criticism  so  much  out 
of  fashion,  that  no  reforms  will  come  from  within  and  none 
are  possible  from  without,  since  all  Governments  are  largely 
composed  of  men  who  admire  the  system  and  have  been 
brought  up  on  it.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  ((uite  so  certain  that, 
if  the  public  schools  were  incapable  of  reforming  themselves, 
they  might  not  one  day  find  themselves  the  subject  of  a  public 
commission  which  would  handle  them  even  more  drastically 
than  another  Commission  handled  the  Universities  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  generation.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  take  quite 
the  gloomy  view  of  the  public  schoolmaster  that  some  of  our 
correspondents  appear  to  take.  We  draw  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  A.  C'.  IJenson,  who  is  a  great  authority,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  writing  on  much  the  .same  lines  as  our 
correspondent — see  especially  an  article  by  him  in  last  week’s 
Speaker — and  we  believe  that  among  the  younger  men  now 
at  work  in  the  public  schools,  not  a  few  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system  and  c.xceedingly  anxious  to  find  a 
remedy.  One  thing  seems  to  us  essential,  as  the  beginning  of 
internal  reform,  and  this  is  that  the  advocates  of  a  so-called 
classical  education  and  the  advocates  of  a  so-called 
modern  education  should  heal  their  rpiarrel  and  make  common 
cause  for  the  humanities  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  contributor  ‘  Kappa  ’  has  perha[)s  gone  a  little  farther 
than  some  of  us  would  in  disparaging  the  elegancies  of 
scholarship  as  a  means  of  education  for  a  literary  lad  with  a 
gift  for  languages.  But,  broadly  speaking,  what  he  has  said 
on  this  subject  seems  to  us  indisputable.  .\  modicum  of  com¬ 
pulsory  Greek  or  compulsory  Latin  taught  in  a  dead.  hard, 
mechanical  way  to  boys  who  have  no  interest  in  it  is  of  less 
than  no  value,  and  the  inordinate  amount  of  time  spent  on  it  is 
mostly  wasted.  A  good  classical  education,  which  combines 
scholarship  with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  literature,  is  a 
very  good  education  indeed;  a  bad  classical  education,  which 
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Jails  to  teach  scholarship  and  does  not  attempt  to  teach  litera¬ 
ture,  is  very  nearly  the  worst  education  that  could  be  con- 
:eived ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  boys  edu- 
vjated  in  this  fashion  should  be  sent  out  into  the  world  in  gross 
Ignorance  of  the  common  facts  of  history  or  science,  and  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  any  kind  that  they  cannot  pass  the 
simplest  examination  without  the  aid  of  a  crammer.  But,  oti 
the  other  hand,  much  of  the  education  called  modern  or  scien¬ 
tific  has  exactly  the  same  vices,  and,  since  it  starts  with  worse 
material,  leads  to  even  more  jejune  results.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  spectacle  in  a  public  school  to  find  the  classical  staff  dis¬ 
couraging  the  modern  side,  as  tho  it  were  the  natural 
enemy  of  a  good  education,  without,  however,  taking  any  steps 
to  make  g<Hxl  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  a  classical  education. 
So  we  have  an  auti(|uated  classical  side  waging  war  upon  a 
bad  modern  side,  while  the  parent,  meanwhile,  calls  lou<lly  for 
what  he  vagtiely  describes  as  .*  a  practical  education,’  and  the 
tx)y  all  the  time  is  more  and  more  given  over  to  the  cult  of 
athletics.  If  this  goes  on,  there  will  presently  come  a  reaction 
in  which  the  higher  education  will  pass  over,  bag  and  baggage, 
into  the  hands  of  the  utilitarians,  who  at  least  know  what  they 
mean  when"  they  demand  practical  and  technical  teaching,  and 
who,  as  things  are,  can  point  to  the  disastrous  breakdown  of 
the  opposite  ideal. 

“  Now  the  ground  which  our  correspondent  ‘  Kappa  ’  has 
cleared  affords,  it  seems  to  us,  a  field  in  which  all  the  humani.sts 
may  unite.  The  purely  scientific  and  modern  education  has  its 
place,  and  in  its  place  is  never  to  be  disparaged.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  his  speech  at  Goldsmiths’  College  yesterday  delimited 
the  frontiers  with  admirable  tact  between  the  old  ami  the  new 
universities.  But  scientific  speciali.sm  is  not  education,  and 
will  not  yield  its  jiroper  results  unless  built  on  a  foundation  of 
general  culture.  The  word  ‘  culture  ’  seems  somehow  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  luiglish  public  school,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
gesture  of  contempt  with  which  it  would  be  dismissed  by  the 
average  healthy  schoolboy.  Yet  culture  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word — not  the  dilettantism  in  art  and  minor  verse  which 
the  word  has  come  to  denote,  but  the  awakening  of  the  mind 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  world,  as  our  correspondent  h.Ts 
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described  them — is  precisely  the  ()l)ject  <if  education  for  those 
who  are  of  tlie  pul)lic-sch(M)l  age.  .And  wliat  we  need  is  a  full 
recognition  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  missed  in  what  is  called 
a  classical  as  well  as  what  is  called  a  modern  education  and  a 
combined  effort  by  the  e.xponents ‘of  both  to  set  right  what  is 
amiss.  If  instead  we  find  schoolmasters  still  determined  tr» 
assert  that  the  whole  cause  depends  on  a  modicum  of  com- 
jnilsory  Greek,  then  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  classicists  will 
bring  the  defeat  of  culture.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
literary  teacher  must  take  council  with  the  historical  teacher 
and  the  .scientific  teacher,  to  see  if  between  them  they  cannot 
devise  a  form  of  education  which  does  justice  to  all  these 
-'tudies  and  which  will  enable  the  average  lad  to  leave  school 
with  a  reasonable  e(|uii)ment  of  i)ractical  knowledge,  with  a 
mind  awakened  to  the  interest  and  mystery  of  things,  and 
free  from  that  absorption  in  the  trivial  which  our  contributor 
has  noted  as  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  modern  youth." — 
irrstminsfcr  Gazette  (l.ondon).  September  30.  1905. 


